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truth seems to us to be that this is a clear case of natural 
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selection. Christian Science claims its own, and selects 
them out of any community as promptly and as surely as the 
magnet separates the iron filings from sand. Those who 
are elected to Christian Science take to its literature with 
alacrity, while the non-elect are repelled by it. Mr. Far- 
low’s article will be found on page 21 of this number. 
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« First come, first served,” is a saying that may be self- 
ishly insisted upon by those who claim their rights; but 
it means fair play on the part of those who have to dis- 
tribute favors. The law of the mob is, “ Every one for him- 
self, and the devil take the hindmost.” The mob, when 
a distribution of good things is to be made, scrambles for 
the first place, strikes, tramples down, and kills those who 
stand in the way. This thing happened at the coronation 
of the czar, when the multitude made, what might have been 
an orderly distribution of gifts, a brutal onset in which no 
one was the better served and many lost their lives. “ First 
come, first served,” being accepted as the rule, the multitude 
fall silently into line. Out of chaos comes order. Each 
takes his proper place, each waits his turn. All are the better 
served because society has organized itself. We are passing 
through a period of quick transitions, in which many prizes 
of wealth and opportunity are distributed. There is much 
scrambling and grabbing and crowding, which would be 
appalling to a patriot if it were not evident that the methods 
of the mob will not prevail. Already we see that the new 
motto is to be not everybody for himself, but everybody for 
all, with help for the hindmost. 


st 


Americanitis, the inflammation of the American spirit, 
is not only a pernicious disease for its victim, but it makes 


him especially obnoxious to his neighbors. The symptoms: 


of the disease are heat of temper when America is criticised, 
a confusion of sight when foreign interests are involved, an 
irritable self-consciousness, and an inordinate hunger for 
what is commonly known as “the earth.” It is a disease of 
youth, and seldom proves fatal ; but it is infectious, and is 
apt to reproduce itself in surrounding nations. The healthy 
American citizen ought to be calm, generous, just, a lover of 
his kind, and as quick to see the rights of other nations 
and to resent the wrongs done to them as he is to assert 
himself against the world when his own rights are in danger. 
Good health and sanity will certainly prevail in this new 
land of ours; and the noble ideals which have always been 
cherished, and are not yet forgotten, will make America in 
the future, as it has been in the past, the refuge of all those 
who in all lands long for liberty to live their real lives with 
room for themselves and opportunities for their children. 


se 


THERE is some justification for the fear which is often 
felt and sometimes expressed by our orthodox contem- 
poraries,— the fear that loosening the bonds of the creed 
will relax somewhat the feeling of moral obligation. It is 
inevitable that, when a natural duty has been made to depend 
upon an unnatural support, it will show weakness when the 
needless support is taken away. All liberal movements must, 
of necessity, be attended by doubts and questions about the 
obligations of duty. But with all honest people this “ moral 
interregnum” is brief. Men and women whose hearts are 
good and whose instincts are true will quickly adjust them- 
selves to the new forms of the old righteousness. ‘The harm 
that is done is less than the occasional outbreaks of im- 
morality would seem to indicate. The reaction against the 
moral law, which follows the giving up of the creed, is 
largely a process of unmasking hypocrisy. When the wind 
sweeps through a park and the ground is strewn with the 
branches of trees, one is often surprised to find how often 
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these broken limbs are hollow-hearted. When the restraints — 
are removed, men do not suddenly become wicked. The 
cover is taken off. 
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We have received the prospectus of a philanthropic enter- : 


prise which promises to pay to all stockholders an income of 
20 per cent. annually. We are offered from 5 to 25 per 
cent. commission on all money we may collect in various 
ways, which are specified. The only consideration on our 
part is the publication of a statement concerning the enter- 
prise concluding with the following indorsement: ‘ The 
Editor is personally acquainted with most of the officers of 
the movement, and can vouch for their integrity. We re- 
peat, if you have money to invest in a good and rapidly 
growing cause, this is your chance. Buy at once, before the 
stock is exhausted. This is not a money-making scheme, 
but is a purely philanthropic enterprise conducted on 
sound business principles. We will be pleased to give fur- 
ther particulars to our readers on application.” As we do 
not know any of the officers, and believe that any enterprise 
offering a 20 per cent. dividend indicates rascality on the 


part of its promoters, we have not undertaken to assist this — 


particular scheme. 


Joseph Le Conte. 


On the same wave that bore John Fiske away out of our 
sight, Prof. Joseph Le Conte of the University of California 
passed out of this life. He was one of our older scholars, a 
learned and serious thinker, whose work has been exceedingly 
valuable. Both as a teacher of science to the youth in our 
colleges and the interpreter of science to the larger audience 
which he found outside of the university, his influence has 
always tended to increase sound learning, careful thinking, 
and reverence for the best things in nature and in human 
life. 

In our mind he is associated with an older fellow-worker 
in the same field, Jeffries Wyman of Harvard University. 
There was the same delicacy of organization, both physical 
and mental, the kindly spirit, the power of patient observa- 
tion and careful inference, the willingness to state everything 
that he believed to be true, and a careful determination not 
to allow his wishes to color his report of actual discovery in 
the field of science. 

He was increasingly helpful to those who wished to ac- 
cept the truth without regard to consequences, and who at 
the same time desired to hold fast to spiritual hopes and the 
inspirations of religion. The last time Prof. Le Conte came 
within our field of vision was when he addressed a small 
company of theological students and friends in the drawing- 
room of Dean Everett of the Cambridge Divinity School. 
The dean called him a bird of passage whom he had ar- 
rested in his rapid flight; and, although he would not make 
“game” of him, he challenged him to tarry for an hour, and 
tell us what he found in the upper air. One picture and one 
passage of that conversation remains in our mind as a type 
of his quality. Speaking of the difficulty of proving the ex- 
istence of a spiritual universe by the methods of natural 
science, he illustrated by saying that he who should look for 
proofs of intelligence in the outer world was like one who 
should study the human ‘brain to discover the nature of the 
mind. He spoke after. this fashion: Suppose a man, could 
see from without all that goes on in a human brain while life 
is there manifesting itself in thought and feeling. “ All he 
would see would be molecular change: that is all there is to 
see.” But let the same man study the problem from within, 
and everything seems different to him. He is now conscious 
of mental states, but not of molecular changes. So, he said, 
it may be in regard to the universe. Seen from the outside, 
there is nothing but molecular change; but, if we could see 
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it all from within, in the same way that we note the opera- 
tions of our own minds, how different it might seem to us! 

These last words which we heard from his lips are asso- 
ciated with a picture of his venerable form, and his genial, 
thoughtful expression as he meditated and seemed to be 
thinking aloud for our benefit. In like manner we heard 
Benjamin Peirce, the mathematician, in his last semi-public 
address, when he showed how his mathematical foresight 
had largely outrun his power of performance, and now could 
have no adequate expression for him except in the im- 
mortal life which he believed lay just beyond. ‘These words 
of venerable scientists bring to mind also the last days of 
Emerson, when in drawing-room addresses his failing 
memory was lighted up by flashes of his pristine wit and 
wisdom, more eloquent in their recurrence than even his 
spoken words of prophecy and good cheer. 

Prof. Le Conte, in his study and teaching of geology, 
natural history, and philosophy, was one of the wholesome, 
cheerful, hopeful leaders of thought who have made the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century to be as much brighter than 
the beginning of the Christian era as modern civilization is 
more extensive than the Roman Empire. 


Excommunication. 


Tolstoi is not a name we would use to charm by. It does 
not suggest to a careful mind a man of steady, reliable im- 
pulses or of consistent theories. His loftiest sentiments are 
sandwiched with Tartar coarseness. But in Russia Tolstoi 
has been a remarkably leavening power. His versatility has 
made him felt about equally in Church, in State, and in edu- 
cation. His literary power places him easily at the head of 
living Russian writers, perhaps at the head of all that Rus- 
sia has ever produced. With this rank and power of his 
own, owing nothing to the czar but tolerance, it was ques- 
tionable policy to attack him; and this apparently has been 
the opinion of the Russian authorities. But his hold on the 
literary world has been something more than a literary man 
and stronger than the sympathetic tie established between 
himself and the common people by his advocacy of com- 
munism. This sort of socialism is more natural to Russia, 
because the whole of her agriculture is, and always has been, 
purely communistic. What has shocked Anglo-Saxons, and 
has sometimes seemed to us to be attitudinizing, is, in Tol- 
stoi, entirely along the line of natural evolution. Russian 
society will never be strongly individualistic. To this pecu- 
liarity brought into full swing in the case of the serf, who feels 
always contempt for the habits of the nobles, Tolstoi added a 
rough disregard for the forms and spirit of the autocratic 
Church. In his latest writings he intensified all his charges 
against the theology and the religious practice of the priests, 
and it became at last impossible not to come to blows. 

He asserts himself that, after a year’s laborious study, he 
came “to the conclusion that the teaching of the Church is 
theoretically a cunning and injurious lie, and practically a 
compound of coarse superstition and sorcery, under which 
the sense of Christian doctrines disappears utterly. He 
adds that he had not repudiated the Church because he 
“had revolted from the Lord. I repudiated it, on the con- 
trary, because I wanted to serve God will all the strength of 
my soul.” The dogmas expressly discarded by Tolstoi are 
the Incarnation, the Trinity, the Immaculate Conception, 
and the Sacrament. Confession is, in his judgment, a dan- 
gerous illusion, ‘‘encouraging immorality.” Extreme unc- 
tion, prayers and ceremonies, the use of icons and relics, so 
universal with the Russian priesthood, he denounces as 
“ignorant sorcery.” Holy Communion he describes as 
deifying the flesh, and he condemns in strong language the 
doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist. ‘The Sacra- 
ments he holds to be a sort of witchcraft. He also repudi- 
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ates the church idea of Heaven and Hell, while holding 
as firmly as any one to the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul and man’s moral responsibility. 

Excommunication has lost its force even in the old 
churches. It is dangerous for the authorities to make use 
of it with men of note, lest the people learn to snap their 
fingers in defiance of the Church. It is a spiritual weapon 
about as much out of date as the catapult against city walls. 
The walls are gone: so is the superstitious fear. Times 
have changed since Innocent met the whole German Empire 
with spiritual weapons, and by a church anathema overcame 
the best armies and the conqueror of Europe.  ‘Tolstoi 
answers back: “ As for returning to the doctrines from which 
I emancipated myself, at the price of so much suffering, I 
cannot do so. ‘The bird that has taken its flight can never 
return to the shell out of which it came.” “I do not say 
that my faith is the only incontestably true faith for all time; 
but I do not see any other simpler or clearer, none which 
responds better to the requirements of my mind and heart.” 
It is dangerous to invite these explanations and replies. 
They go farther than the anathema itself. The ex-communi- 
cation of Mivart for believing in evolution, and denying 
the existence of a vindictive Creator, did the Catholic 
Church more harm than any other event of the past quarter 
of a century. It has had much to do with the revolt which 
is making old Catholic countries organize for liberty. The 
ex-communication of Tolstoi has stirred the whole Russian 
nation, Five years ago the procurator of the Holy Synod, 
Pobyedonostseff, denounced the education of the common 
people as injurious to the recipients, and declared democ- 
racy to be the malady of our times. This was the voice of 
triumph. But the present conditions, political and social, in 
Russia will lead men to speak their thoughts, not only behind 
the door, but in the streets and in the universities. We 
print elsewhere the text of Tolstoi’s defiance of the Church. 


The Secret of Life. 


It was said by Margaret Fuller, ‘‘The only object in life 
is to grow.” In the light of the scientific interpretation of 
life this saying is full of meaning, for growth is necessary to 
continued and successful existence. Whatever does not 
grow has already been taken possession of by death. When 
there is effort, there is growth or development; but, when 
there is cessation of effort, there is stagnation or death. 
The scientific term for stagnation is atrophy or degenera- 
tion, but these are only other names for what results when 
growth ceases. Work, struggle, effort, produces growth or 
evolution; but laziness, cessation of effort, refusal to toil, 
results in degeneration or atrophy, a slow but certain failure 
of our powers. 

It is said that, when a man has reached the age of forty- 
five or fifty, he ceases to grow, that he is no longer capable 
of new efforts, of initiating fresh enterprises. That depends 
entirely upon what the man has been before that age, how 
he has used his powers, whether he has kept his mind 
flexible by continued effort, or whether he has permitted 
himself to be contented with what he has learned in youth, 
The true learner never ceases to grow, even if his physical 
powers wane. Growth is not metely a question of increase 
of strength or of mental alertness; but it is quite as much 
a ripening of the nature, the development of judgment, 
wisdom, moderation, sympathy, and quiet contemplation of 
the facts of life. The lustiness of youth is not conducive 
to gentleness and moderation, to patience and faith. When 
the physical powers are at the height of their capacity, their 
influence is too dominating for the growth of the gentle 
virtues or for the development of the interior life. Growth 
of insight, spiritual vision, mental ripeness, do not depend 
on failure of the body or on its being at its full strength, 
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but on experience, openness of mind, desire to learn, and 
willingness to profit by all that life brings us of good or ill. 

Growth is not merely a question of personal effort, but of 
the wise appropriation of the efforts of others, and of the 
faithful contribution of our powers to the advantage of those 
who may be benefited by ‘their exercise. Nothing is more 
certain than that what develops the individual life is not the 
result of its own efforts only or chiefly, but rather it draws 
upon the vast accumulations of the labors of others that have 
been stored up through countless generations. It was said 
of Margaret Fuller by Emerson that she sometimes displayed 
“a rather mountainous Me”; but it is to be recognized 
that she was a devoted lover of her kind, and that the chief 
desire of her life was to be of service to others. In that 
way she learned to grow, and grew the most when she had 
become the most forgetful of self. In her youth she was 
conceited, autocratic, domineering, or, at least, she seemed 
so to many who knew her; but in time she came to see 
that the learning she had accumulated was not her own, 
but was the priceless possession of mankind. That made 
her more willing to give it freely to others, as of right their 
own. She was but the medium of its transmission from 
those of whom she acquired it to those who could be 
profited by its reception, as she brought it to them. 

Growth is not a question of accumulation, but of assimila- 
tion, of turning wealth to profitable use, of making knowl- 
edge bear the fruits of wisdom. We may know much without 
being wise, and we may have experienced much without 
having profited by it. What we truly learn is what we give 
while we receive it. What we seek for self has little profit; 
and hoarded learning, that goes not forth to seek others, has 
no wisdom in it. The true law of mental growth is that we 
freely receive what is given us, with receptive and willing 
minds, and that we hold back nothing that is ours from 
those who can be profited by it. Wealth is not for storing 
away, but for using; and it is not truly wealth until it has 
become a part of the common wealth of all men, profiting 
each as it profits all. Thus it is also that wisdom is ac- 
quired, not by hoarding it, but by giving it away with lavish 
hand. The same is true of our spiritual possessions, that 
while they are for the saving of our own souls they have no 
power in them, but, when they are used that others may be 
redeemed from evil, sin, and misery, they gain in meaning 
and worth. It is good that we should grow, but it is better 
that we should grow in such a way that all life will be the 
richer for it. 

It happens to many a man and woman that in the absorb- 
ing demands of business or professional life, of home duties 
or the claims of society, there is a gradual failure of moral 
purpose or religious conviction ; and, while the life grows in 
one direction, it as surely degenerates in another. We can 
cultivate any part of our natures we will, just as the gardener 
or horticulturist, by selecting certain qualities, gradually 
develops a new kind of potato or corn, a new variety of 
strawberry or apple. We can make ourselves new kinds of 
men and women by giving attention to business or pleasure, 
books or music, athletics or religion. Spiritual things are 
not of interest to us where we do not cultivate them, just as 
business becomes dull if we do not give attention to it and 
try to make if interesting. As no man can be strong unless 
he takes much exercise, so no man can be devout who does 
not wrestle with God in prayer, early and late. 

At last, every kind of cultivation leads to growth in man- 
hood; and we are the kind of men we make ourselves by our 
toil and our play, our hopes and our fears, our fidelity of 
mind and our loyalty of heart. When the mind is open and 
alert, the heart gentle and loving, the conscience firm and un- 
failing, the will strong and steadfast, we are sure to grow into 
larger manhood and womanhood; and there is nothing else 
for the sake of which life is worth living. Truly, it is a good 
and acceptable saying that “ the only object in life is to grow,” 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The International Council. 

The letters and papers which are coming from England 
describe the influence and significance of the meetings of the 
International Unitarian Council. I was well aware, when the 
little company of people gathered here in Channing Hall on 
May 24, 1900, to organize the council, that we had got hold 
of the end — of the small end—of a big thing. The Lon- 
don meetings have fully justified my most sanguine hopes. 

In.a delightful personal letter from Prof. Carpenter, 
president of the council, he says: ‘Fifteen nationalities 
were represented, and eighteen religious communions. We 
felt a joyous sense that the movement embodied in our 
churches was wider and deeper than we had dreamed, and 
this quickening consciousness of the common cause will 
long remain an inspiring force in our hearts.” 4 

An editorial in the Christian Life reads: “The remarkable 
meetings of this week have exhibited the scale of the Uni- 
tarian trend in a fuller object-lesson than has ever before 
been presented to man’s eyes and thoughts in this great 
metropolis. The actual Unitarian movement has been re- 


vealed as the central and inspiring force of a vaster moving 


body of religious opinion and Christian conviction... . We 
are the last to undervalue numbers,— mere numbers, — as it 
is sometimes said; but great gatherings are more than mere 
numbers,— they consist of living forces, acting and reacting 
upon one another with multiplied influence. Grander than 
the spectacle of assemblages unprecedentedly large was 
the week’s impression of fervor and resolution pervading the 
meetings, and contagious in its enthusiasm, . . . The anniver- 
sary sermon, quivering with emotion, and stirring the re- 
ligious sensibilities of all who heard it, sent through all 
hearts the vitalizing flow of a right Christian zeal for the 
advancement of a religion of love. The presence and the 
greatly welcomed and appreciated utterances of the foreign 
delegates brought home a sense, quite new in its vividness 


of fraternity, with earnest workers for the same great com- = 


mon cause, in other and often in still more difficult fields. 
Every condition was present for deepening a conviction of 
the importance of our Unitarian work and defining the 
spirit in which it should be engaged. Not done, but doing ; 
thriving, and to thrive ; with plenty to occupy thought, energy, 
time, means, and zeal during the century in which we have 
started,— that is what we feel about the mission of Unitarian 
Christianity.” 

Rev. John Birks writes in the Jnguirer, “ With respect to 
the series of meetings recently held, my impression is that 
whether considered in regard to the numbers attending, the 
interest manifested, or the spirit everywhere pervading, they 
may be accurately described as the most remarkable ever 
known in this country in connection with the Unitarian form 
of thought and life.” 

Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas writes, “‘I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.’ In Dr. Crothers’s address our meetings 
reached their high-water mark, and at these words the crest 
of the topmost wave broke in light. For the first time in 
my life I was impressed by the cohesiveness of our people. 
It seemed to me that my former notion that we were an 
agglomeration of irreconcilable atoms was false ; and I felt 
that one purpose, one life, and one spirit breathed through 
us all, fusing our mass into a veritable Catholic Unity. . fed 
noticed, too, the silence of the small man. The cranky 
rebel, who imagines that the only way to vindicate ‘ the right 


_and duty of individual judgment’ is to talk nonsense on 
every occasion and raise a dust, became as a little child, — 


he was seen and not heard. Once, indeed, a gentleman in 
the audience made heroic efforts to tell us he had visited 
the colonies ; but let that pass! , . . No one fussed or fretted. 


’ welcome. 


_ that enter into the equipment of the steel combination. 
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The humble said in his heart, I will keep silence and work, 
for the far destinies of our movement are safe in the hands 
of these men. These are my generals: let them command,’ 
That was a new impression. It amounted to a conviction 
that Unitarians had finished sowing their wild oats, and 
were steadying down to legitimate agriculture. .. . Our cause 
is destined to a great future. It is even now numerically 
stronger than we know. It is still stronger in the men and 
women who have the honor to work for it: it is stronger in 
its purpose and in its prophecies for the days to come.” 

The president of the Scottish Unitarian Association 
writes: ‘‘There are three words that seem to me to express 
the general impression made on a sympathetic listener by the 
great meetings we have just been attending,— fellowship, 
encouragement, and consecration. First, it made us feel that 
we are not eccentricities, and so confirmed and encouraged 
us. When we found men of various nationalities all bearing 
testimony to the one great principle of spiritual unity through 
intellectual diversity, and giving clear and emphatic expres- 
sion to our most cherished convictions, then we discovered 
that corroboration which is an encouragement and delight to 
all seekers after truth. We realized that our Unitarianism 
springs spontaneously out of what is best in human life.” 

An Irishman writes: “It would be invidious to single out 
for remark or special praise where all were so excellent. 
Still, we may be excused for expressing our admiration for 
the great personality of Mr. Tchertkoff of Russia and Dr. 
Crothers of America, whose sweet smile and eloquent 
tongue can never be effaced from our memory; nor can our 
regard for him be less that he is of Irish origin, and that 
his ancestors fought at the siege of Derry.” 

It is pleasant to know that the words of our Association’s 
delegates, Dr. Crothers and Mr. Wendte, were so heartily 
Dr. Crothers, writing to the Christian Life, says: 
‘We Unitarians have found much comfort in the text that 
bids us not to despise the day of small things. Perhaps we 
have sometimes fallen into the opposite error, and been 
oblivious to the day of large things. Into the day of large 
opportunities and of large responsibilities we are entering, 
and the deliberations of the council bore witness to a 


_ general consciousness of this fact.” 


SamuEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


Tue contest between the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, one of the most powerful 
labor organizations in the world, and the United States Steel 
Corporation, which is undoubtedly the strongest combina- 
tion of capital that has been known in the history of indus- 
try, is attracting wide-spread attention as a presentation of 
the labor problem in a peculiarly acute phase. The leaders 
of the strike, which is now in effect in three of the great 
groups of mills under the control of the corporation, and 
involves about 100,000 men, are frank in their admission 
that their aim is to compel the corporation to discontinue 
the employment of non-union labor, first in the mills that 
are now affected by the strike, and later in all the ae 
The 
officers of the Amalgamated maintain that the owners of 
the mills involved in the strike have made a concerted at- 
tempt to abolish the unions by filling the bulk of orders at 
the mills that are not under the control of the unions, thus 
compelling the members of the unions to withdraw from 
their organization in order to obtain work. 


ed 


Tue strike in the mills of the so-called “steel trust” is 
regarded by students of the industrial development of the 
country as having a distinct bearing upon politics, When 
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the announcement was made, about three months ago, that 
Mr, J. Pierpont Morgan had effected a combination of steel 
interests valued jointly at a little over a billion dollars, labor 
throughout the country became apprehensive as to. the re- 
sult of the formation of the new corporation upon wages, 
and the clamor for legislation limiting the power of capital 
to combine its resources for a common purpose was re- 
doubled. The ‘trust’ issue in politics is not a very new 
one, of course; but, in the eyes of labor, this issue gained 
greatly in importance when an industrial consolidation was 
formed far exceeding all precedents in magnitude and com- 
prehensiveness. Now that this consolidation is in conflict 
with labor, the leaders of trade-unionism are laying ex- 
traordinary stress upon the “trust” problem as a political 
issue. 
ro 

Tue effect of several weeks’ drought upon the corn crops 
of the West and the South-west has been so disastrous as to 
warrant the announcement, by expert observers, that, unless 
a rainfall of some magnitude comes very soon, the yield of 
corn in Western Missouri, Kansas, and the Territories, will 
be not more than one-half of the amount produced in years 
of ordinary fertility. Similar conditions prevail, not only 
in regard to corn, but also with respect to some other 
late crops, in varying degrees, throughout that great 
plateau of production in the middle portion of the continent 
which is judged to be the basic factor in the material pros- 
perity of the country. Last year the farmers of the West 
and South-west were highly successful in their crops. For 
several years before that the yield was very good. The 
prospects of a depleted crop this year have created a feeling 
of uneasiness, not only among the farmers, but in nearly all 
other lines of industry as well. 


we 


Tue drought in the West has affected the stock market, 
which often serves as the measure of industrial activity, 
very unfavorably. The great network of railroads through- 
out the corn and cotton producing States are confronted 
with a serious diminution of freight to the Atlantic coast for 
home consumption as well as exportation to the foreign mar- 
kets. Inasmuch as these railroads depend upon the trans- 
portation of the corn crop for a large share of their reve- 
nues, present conditions will affect in a more or less serious 
degree the earnings of their stockholders, This prospective 
diminution of values has affected a great variety of other in- 
dustrial properties having little or no apparent connection 
with the crops of the West and South-west. The result has 
been a conspicuous disturbance in prices of stocks repre- 
senting actual values, quite apart from the results attendant 
upon the activities of speculators. 


a 


A: rRESH element in the speculation concerning the align- 
ment of forces in the next Presidential campaign was intro- 
duced by the Democrats of Ohio, who have ignored the 
Kansas City platform and W. J. Bryan, the man with whose 
political activities the silver issue is closely identified. The 
Ohio State Democratic Convention, which met at Columbus 
on Wednesday of last week, adopted a platform in which no 
mention is made either of Mr. Bryan or of silver. Instead, 
the convention reaffirmed most of the principles of the “ old” 
Democracy, including tariff reform, ‘The radicals in the con- 
vention tried in vain to accomplish a different result. The 
action of the Democracy of Ohio is regarded as a definite ad- 
versity in the fortunes of Mr. Bryan, who, it will be remem- 
bered, has not formally withdrawn from the leadership of 
the Democratic party, and has left himself open to the con- 
struction of being an aspirant for a third Presidential 
nomination. 
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From South Omaha, Neb., comes the news that Gov. 
Savage of Nebraska, with his entire staff and the bulk of the 
other officials at the State capitol, attended a bull fight last 
week, and that the governor was so much pleased at the 
escape of one of the Mexican matadors from imminent de- 
struction by an infuriated bull that he applauded vigor- 
ously. In a signed interview which he issued after the 
performance the Governor of Nebraska is reported to have 
said: “I have seen more cruelty to animals every day in 
my life right here in the stock-yards in loading and unload- 
ing animals— and they always aim to handle them carefully, 
too — than I saw at the fight to-day. The most brutal thing 
I saw done to-day was when a gorgeously arrayed individ- 
ual threw a sheet over the bull’s eyes and brushed away 
the flies.” Gov. Savage says that there was no bull fight 
in South Omaha, and that those who called the performance 
a bull fight rendered themselves ridiculous. 


as 


Ir is announced officially from Washington that the State 
Department has received from the Porte the indemnity claim 
of $95,000 against the Ottoman government in behalf of the 
missionaries whose property was destroyed by Kurds dur- 
ing the massacres in Armenia. The money was received by 
Mr. Leishman, the American minister at Constantinople, 
and forwarded to Washington for distribution among the 
various claimants. The payment of this claim is made in 
advance of the settlement of a large number of similar 
claims made upon various occasions by various Euro- 
pean States. - The United States exerted a great deal of 
pressure at Stamboul to secure a payment of its claim; and 
it was asserted several times during the progress of the nego- 
tiations that the republic, disgusted with the evasions of 
the Porte, was about to send a warship to Constantinople, 
and collect the indemnity at the point of guns. 


& 


One of the results of the war in South Africa is apparent 
in a movement, already in progress of culmination, which 
has for its end the combination of all the gold-mining inter- 
ests of the mining districts of South Africa. It is well 
known that Mr. Kruger, during his term of service as presi- 
dent of the |South African Republic, opposed very vigor- 
ously the efforts of the mine-owners in the direction of a 
combination of resources. ‘This opposition was based upon 
state and economic interests as Mr. Kruger interpreted them. 
Now that the mine-owners have a free hand, the combina- 
tion, it is expected, will soon be an accomplished fact. 
One of the incidental results of the projected consolidation 
will be the practical control of the black workmen of South 
Africa by the combination, which will apportion labor to the 
demands of each ore-crusher, and fix the wages of each 
black worker in strict relation to the conditions of the 
market. 


Brevities. 


Any homely virtue raised to its highest power will make a 
man conspicuous, if not illustrious. 


Why doesn’t somebody raise the question, ‘Why don’t 
men go to concerts and frequent picture galleries ?” 


The plague is slowly creeping round the world. That it 
does not break out in violent epidemics may be set to the 
credit of biological science. 


There are a few old-fashioned people, we hope a good > 


many, who still keep the “spare room,” and do not hesitate 
to ask a friend to drop in without ceremony at any meal that 
is next in order, 
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For once we may speak of “the hot wave ” without being 
accused of writing for the latitude of Boston. The wave 
seems to have swept around the world this time, and is al- 
most as deadly as a cyclone. 


Whatever may be the outcome of missionary work in hea- 
then lands, it is certain that the names of many missionaries, 
men and women, will be held in grateful remembrance by all 
who admire the hero and reverence the saint. 


The antipathy which springs up occasionally between 
young men and women in colleges where they are educated 
together is a phenomenon which no one could have pre- 
dicted in advance. All the dangers foreboded were of quite 
another kind. 


Most of our military drill is as antiquated as the Chinese 
plan of marching into battle with terrifying masks and 
hideous noises. A modern regiment will never march into 
battle again on American soil with drums beating and 
banners flying. 


The Lend a Hand Club publishes for half a dollar Senator 
Hoar’s petition of the singing birds. Miss Ellen D. Hale 
illustrates the petition with the portraits of the thirty-six 
varieties of birds that joined in the memorial to the General 
Court of Massachusetts. 


Push all the summer plans to help the children who live 
in the cities. Give them outings on land and water in every 
possible way. Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that even 
crossing to East Boston and back on the ferry-boat might 
give the change that would save the life of a sick child. 


Two men more unlike in the tone and temper of their 
minds than Joseph Cook and John Fiske could scarcely be 
produced within the limits of one generation. And yet both 
of these men were typical products of the intellectual activi- 
ties of the period and both are fairly estimated by our ortho- 
dox exchanges. 


The Anglican Church is still worrying over the question 
whether a man may lawfully marry his deceased wife’s sister. . 
We find in the London Zimes a bit of literalism which is 
amusing. Jesus said of husband and wife, “The twain shall 
be one flesh.” Ergo, the wife’s sister is the husband’s sister, 
and therefore within the limitation of kin that would make 
marriage unlawful. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Cheap Library Post. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I should like to call the attention of our ministers and 
others to this matter. The secretary informs me that but 
few answers have come to him in answer to five hundred 
letters to clergymen. It seems to me that the enterprise 
should engage the interest of those whose present facilities 
are all they can desire. They should consider those who 
are less fortunate. The object is to secure for books from 
public. and incorporated libraries second-class postal rates, 
one cent a pound. It is thought that this could be accom- 
plished without expense to the government, that some profit 
might result. A leading librarian has said that in his city 
such postal service would be equivalent to another library 
equal to the present one. But what interests me most is the 
bearing of the scheme on the non-library parts of the 
country. It has been indorsed by many of our principal 
librarians, including those of Harvard University and the 
Boston Public Library, and by many college presidents. I — 
should be glad if I could persuade my fellow-ministers to 
take at least so much interest in the matter as would induce 
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them to write to the secretary, W. Scott, 10 Hollis Street, 

Cambridge, Mass., for documentary information, 

Joun W. CHADWICK. 
CHESTERFIELD, July 7. 


For the Christian Register. 


“Before the Morning Watch.” 


BY EMMA E. BROWN. 


It is the darkest hour of night, 
This hour before the dawn; 
_ Yet is my spirit filled with light, 
_ Knowing the radiant morn 
Will soon be born. 


Knowing, past doubt, that even now, 
Though cold, dank mists of night 
Cling to the moors, the mountain’s brow 
Hath caught the first faint sight 
Of morning light. 


And look! With stately, regal sway, 
O’er land and sky and sea, 
Come heralds of the glad New Day,— 
The glorious future soon to be 
For you, for me. 


The coming Golden Age when all 
These phantoms of the night, 
These ghostly shadows that appall 
Our souls with demon-might, 

Shall take their flight ; 


And we, the Children of the Day, 
With vision bright and clear, 
Shall mount-with wings — not “ feet of clay * — 
The longed-for heights, so near 
Will they appear. 


O brave, grand souls who stand to-day 
Far, far above the throng, 
It is to you we look alway,— 
To you alone belong 
The “battles of the strong.” 


As, far above the valleys’ shade 
The mountain peaks give sign 
Of coming day, so do ye give us aid,— 
So do your faces shine 
With light divine! 


The Child in John Fiske. 


BY PROF. JOSIAH ROYCE. 


There appear to be two sharply distinguished classes of 
people,—those whose childhood contains the prophecy, 
the visible beginning, of what their coming life is to be, and 
those in whose development the child is killed, so to speak, 
in order that the man may be made. I suppose that the 
people of the latter type are more numerous than those of 
the opposite sort; and, of course, there are great numbers, 
possibly the majority of average mankind, whose lot is in- 
termediate between the lots of the two sharply distinguished 
classes that I have defined. But I mention the two more 
extreme classes because their contrast is here instructive. 
People of the second type, in whose character the live man 
is built over the grave of the dead child, are often peculiarly 
unable, in their autobiographical confidences, to recall either 
the facts or the feelings of their childhood. They came to 
consciousness, in any richer sense, somewhere during youth. 
Of the child they remember, perhaps, that he played, ate 
candy, had measles, fell into the water, saw a circus, stole 
apples, and was otherwise of no consequence. Life, to their 
minds, began much later. Now, as a fact, the childhood of 
such persons may have been, I suppose, as rich in fancy and 
in what parents call promise as normal childhood often is. 
Only worldly fortunes or organic changes or the defects of 
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an ill-judged schooling somehow killed the child. His rich 
mental life passed away, and left no conscious or visible trace 
in the ideals and customs of the adult. 

But the people of the first class know that, however they 
have matured, the child is father of the man. Wordsworth 
and Goethe were both of this class, Many people whom we 
may meet in daily life, and who perhaps are not at all 
geniuses, are still of the same class in this respect. But of 
the people who remain thus permanently conscious, or per- 
manently the visible exemplification of their debt to their 
childhood, there are again two sub-types. For, first, child- 
hood is often, with people of sensitive constitution, a time of 
disease, when many mental as well as physical mishaps mar 
experience. Now there are those in whom the fears or the 
bad dreams or the perverse emotional habits of a sickly 
childhood last over into what may come to be an otherwise 
relatively robust mature life, and so appear in later conscious- 
ness, or in later conduct, as a sort of painful or uncanny 
foreign self, strongly affecting ideals and even beliefs, and 
hindering the more rational stability of character, but still 
always reminding the one concerned or his friends that his 
childhood survives in him. There remain, however, finally, 
the more fortunate heirs of childhood,— those in whom posi- 
tive ideals, that were once matters of childish plays, of early 
dreams, of joyous enthusiasm, are retained as significant and 
useful possessions for their lifetime. Such people honor 
their own childhood, and their lives are evidence of its 
worth. Not the illnesses of childhood, but its intense and 
wholesome types of devotion, its studious interest in collect- 
ing or in memorizing fascinating details, its delights in living, 
its trust in lovely things,— these are manifest either in the 
consciousness or in the deeds of the adults. These, the 
happier preservers of their own childhood, who build upon 
its perfections rather than upon its mishaps, are often amongst 
the most highly organized and effective of characters. 

Now, on the whole, as I take it, Fiske was an example, in 
his life-work and in his faith, of this our second sub-type. 
His childhood is described as having been a healthy one. 
He developed a very effective and mature mental power 
upon the basis of interests that date far back into this 
wholesome early life. He grew to a very high mental level, 
but he never outgrew that essential sweetness of nature and 
that childlike fidelity to.certain extremely simple and pro- 
found ideals which always marked him. ‘This sweetness of 
nature, this fidelity to such ideals, must have been grounded 
in the still but half-conscious interests of his busy and pre- 
cocious boyhood. Now this childlike element in Fiske was 
in no wise his defect. It was his strength. It was his 
wisdom. It gave him the collecting child’s fondness for 
vast masses of details, side by side with the philosopher’s 
love for interpreting the universe,— the healthy child’s deep 
assurance. that life is a lovely thing, an intimate union with 
the modern investigator’s inevitable disposition to observe 
how much the visible world shows us that is disheartening and 
evil,— the child’s love of the unseen and the mysterious, along 
with the modern sceptical student’s scorn for superstition. 
This childlike quality lighted up all his stores of information 
with its gentle enthusiasm. It won him the sympathy of 
numerous hearers to whom his opinions would have been 
repellent, or to whom his studies would have seemed hope- 
lessly complicated, if his temperament had not assured them, 
through every tone of his voice, through every quality of his 
literary style, that his heart was cheerful and that his faith 
was simple. His power over the public lay in his thus re- 
assuring the heart while he both liberalized and disciplined 
the intellect, in his thus spreading the contagion of a gentle 
faith, even while he seemed to himself and to others to be 
condemning without mercy the traditions of the fathers. 
Unless one understands this aspect of Fiske’s nature and in- 
fluence, the unity of his work remains unintelligible— Zoys- 
ton Lranscript, 
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For the Christian Register. 
Beauty cannot Die. 


BY REV. HARROLD JOHNSON. 


Beauty is forever young, 
While there speaks a poet’s tongue. 
Beauty never fades or dies 
To the artist’s seeing eyes. 
While the sun shall rise and set, 
While the moon and stars shine yet 
Tranquil in the sky, 
Beauty cannot die. 


Lovelight is the heart of God, 

Beauty riseth from the sod. 

By the orange-groves and palms, 

In the storms and in the calms, 

In the sorrow round us spread, 

In the joy that breaks ahead, 
Sing it low and high, 
Beauty cannot die. 


Wedding-robe and funeral bier, 
What sweet mystery is here? 
Birth of every little child, 
Anguish of a mother wild, 
Lilt of song-birds in the air, 
Burst of joy and fold of care, 
Ever love is nigh, 
Beauty cannot die. 


Comfort ye, oh, comfort ye, 
Man and woman where they be. 
While this spacious earth shall stand, 
And the harvest bless the land, 
While both cold and heat hold sway, 
And the night succeeds the day, 

This from God say I, 

Beauty cannot die. 

Boston. 


Doctrinal Preaching. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


I am inclined to think that the attitude of distrust with 
which all liberal-minded persons regard doctrinal preaching 
is thoroughly justified. For the most part such preaching 
has been sectarian in a mean and -narrow sense, devoted to 
metaphysical hair-splitting and to the quotation of texts pro 
andcon. It has not been to genuine edification or to the 
giving of light on obscure and difficult subjects. And yet 
I am clearly convinced the kind of preaching that has 
largely taken the place of the doctrinal is open to quite as 
serious criticism. Sermons on goodness, the delights of 
virtue, the rewards of honesty, piety in daily life, religion 
for all the days in the week, however interesting they may 
be to some persons, are lacking in virility and incisiveness. 
They do not satisfy thoughtful men and women, and they 
are not effective in developing spiritual power. 

What is called “ practical preaching” is usually without 
definite purpose, has no positive basis in science or phi- 
losophy, begins nowhere and ends in the same region. It is 
commended by congregations, because sectarian and doc- 
trinal preaching is not approved, and not because thought- 
ful, serious, and incisive interpretations of the larger facts 
of life are disapproved. What is really needed to-day is not 
practical or doctrinal preaching, but that kind which inter- 
prets life in harmony with modern thought. Here is a kind 
of preaching that is greatly needed, and of which there is 
far too little. It need not be doctrinal in the old offensive 
sense, and yet it need not be a mere rehearsal of the com- 
monplaces of morality and piety. 
earnest men and women desire to know what religion may 
be in the face of evolution, science, and an experimental 
psychology. 

It is not my purpose to say that the preacher is to carry 
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into the pulpit lectures on development or the law of the 
survival of the fittest. What I do say is that the new de- 
velopments in science and philosophy give the preacher an 
affirmative method, a true procedure in religious interpreta- 
tion, and a process by which he can make his teachings 
bear directly upon life. First of all, he is to recognize that 
religion is a growth, and not an absolute truth. His system 
is not final, and he has no right to dogmatically assume that 
he_is nearer the truth than others. All creeds are true 
only relatively to the age and the civilization that have pro- 
duced them. If my neighbor does not accept my creed, he 
may be quite as honest as I am; and his fidelity to his own 
beliefs is all I can ask. 

The law of development interprets the fact that there are 
many religions and creeds in the world. Because our 
nation has, as a whole, reached a certain stage in the evolu- 
tion of the race, it does not follow that all men and women 
in it have arrived at the highest level of spiritual growth. 
The fact is that in every community may be found types of 
many stages of mental and spiritual evolution, and no one 
creed or church can serve the needs of all. If preachers 
would keep this fact in mind, they would be more tolerant of 
what is taught elsewhere than in their own churches, It 
should also be fully recognized that man’s ascent from the 
animal plane accounts for his depravities, as well as for his 
vices, crimes, and sins. No metaphysical theory whatever is 
necessary to explain the greatest human defects and limita- 
tions, most of them being accounted for by human degen- 
eration or atrophy or because of some kind of abnormal re- 
troversion to lower grades of life. The preacher has to deal 
with pathological conditions, and not with perversions of the 
will merely or with a depraved defiance of God, 

There is a stage in human evolution when the mind turns 
inevitably to metaphysics, and it must be passed through as 
a boy does his time for turning freebooter and brigand. 
Metaphysical creeds are to be judged, therefore, as we do 
the boy’s period of border ruffianism, with patient waiting 
for their gradual decadence in the processes of a growing 
life. To dogmatically combat these creeds is like attempt- 
ing to whip a boy out of his love of quoits or his insistence 
on being a dude. What is needed is growth, ascent into a 
higher mental life; and then the defects of creeds, as well 
as the boy’s follies, will die because they are no longer 
nourished. : 

Psychology and sociology now give the key to all interpre- 
tations of human experience and to all theories of human 
existence. They are of special value because they enable 
us to interpret beliefs wisely, and without sectarian bias or 
theological prejudice. In a large degree they have taken 
the place of theology, and with advantage to religion. 
Psychology shows us the actual processes of the individual 
mind, to how large an extent its conclusions are social in 
their nature, and how our beliefs are modified by our educa- 
tion and the particular type of human traditions that have 
come to us. Sociology helps us to realize how individual 
acts upon individual, how ideas are spread abroad through- 
out a community, why they reach some and do not convince 
others, and how all our beliefs are shaped by our social 
environment. 

Here are a few hints of how the preacher may come to 
his task in a tolerant spirit, and with an intelligent recogni- 
tion of what is needed to-day in the way of spiritual teach- 
ing. The need is very.great to have modern thought 
applied to the interpretation of moral and religious problems. 
The old theory of the origin of man is no longer in any 
sense valid, and the preacher may rightly feel that it is his 
privilege to explain how the new scientific teachings are as 
religious as the old. If evolution is true,— and who dare 
question its truth?— we have no right to speak of God as 
acting by fiat and arbitrary will, as is still the custom of the 
pulpit. ‘To speak in the pulpit of God as acting directly in 
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his relations to us is to ignore all that the theory of develop- 
ment implies. Evolution necessarily means that God acts 
through secondary agencies, and not directly; and when we 
say that God requires us to be so and so, because of the 
nature he has given us, we ignore the development or else 
we use old language with quite a new meaning. To a very 
large extent the pulpit continues to use the old language, 
whatever may be its relations to the new thought. Conse- 
quently, there is a large degree of confusion in the pews in 
regard to the new problems. 

As a spiritual teacher, and not as a sectarian preacher or 
as the defender of a special creed or theology, the genuine 
minister may enter his pulpit to show men that faith is not 
decadent and that trust is as strong as ever. He may face 
every new science to make it his own, and to get from it the 
simple interpretations of life that will come directly home 
to his hearers. Such preaching is greatly needed, never 
more so than now. It may interpret God, human origin and 
nature, beginnings and growth of Bibles, the nature of sin 
and human defect, the psychologic character of conversion 
and faith, what moral punishment and reward really are, 
and many another question serious men and women are 
asking. Such preaching will have meaning, and it will have 
power. Unless the pulpit thus revises its task, it will find 
that men go elsewhere for light. 


The Orthodox Doctrine of Regeneration in the South. 


BY REV. G. R. TAYLOR. 


I am persuaded by a long experience among the ordinary, 
every-day class of people, who are not professedly religious, 


‘and whose ideas have not been adjusted to any particular 


school of religious thought, that a large majority of them 
are not only willing, but even desirous, of becoming Chris- 
tians, if they only knew how. Having a tendency, on the 
one hand, to think for themselves (a growing tendency as 
the feeble dawning of liberalism down here grows a little 
lighter), and on the other hand a tendency to reject the 
teachings of orthodox churches,—teachings that go against 
all plain thinking and common sense,—they are perplexed 
and confused, not knowing what to do or which way to 
turn, 

At a meeting I attended two or three years ago an in- 
telligent workingman went up to “the anxious seat” in 
Tesponse to the usual invitation, at the conclusion of the 
evening sermon, and, addressing himself to the preacher in 
charge, said, so as to be heard by many in the congregation, 
“ Sir, I want to be a Christian; but I don’t understand much 
of the preaching I hear on that subject, and I don’t know 
how, so I have come here at your invitation for instruction,” 

The benevolent-looking old minister, taking him kindly 
by the hand, replied: “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved. Exercise faith.” “I don’t know how,” 
said the earnest inquirer. ‘‘I would give my life to be able 
to do so. Now you are a Christian and a minister, you have 
exercised faith and can therefore tell me how to do it.” It 
was more than perplexing to hear the attempted explanation ; 


’ but one thing was clear, that the preacher could not demon- 


strate his position. 

Indeed, the majority of orthodox preachers do not con- 
sider it any part of their duty. to reconcile the human 
understanding to “the things of the Spirit of God,” for 
they are “foolishness” to the “natural man.”’. They speak 
the wisdom of God in a mystery, even a hidden mystery. 
The orthodox churches are all more or less Calvinistic; and 
all their preachers believe in varying degrees that their 
duty is simply to declare their gospel message, leaving it to 
the Holy Spirit to emphasize and bring it home to the inner 
understanding. “Oh, what must I do?” cries the poor, dis- 
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tressed, and struggling soul reaching after God out of the 
dense darkness of orthodox teaching. ‘You have nothing 
to do,” says the preacher, “only believe”; and the soul that 
hungers for bread receives a stone. 

Simply stated, the orthodox position on regeneration is 
about this, varying a /st#/e in different churches and _ sur- 
rounding influences. The sinner is totally depraved and 
unholy by nature, totally destitute of all goodness, his life 
(no matter how moral or commendable, humanly speaking) 
one unbroken chain of sin, without the slightest desire or 
impulse of soul to seek after goodness and God. He is 
“dead in trespasses and in sins,” and cannot make a move 
toward his regeneration unless God quickens him by his 
spirit “to will and to do of his good pleasure.” If he 
makes no move, he is damned; and yet: he can’t move 
unless God gives him an individual start, and the poor 
sinners (people of every class who are not church members), 
belabored and denounced by orthodox pulpiteers, threatened 
with fire and brimstone for their obduracy of heart, are 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma, and lost in the fog of 
religious superstition. It reminds one of Neal Dow’s 
humorous satire on Calvinism : — 


You can and you can’t, 
You will and you won’t, 
You'll be damned if you do, 
And you'll be damned if you don’t.” 


“What must I do to be saved?”’—a favorite theme with 
preachers in revival meetings — has never been answered by 
orthodoxy so that the unconverted (or any one else) could 
understand it. Those who accept with unreasoning indiffer- 
ence the orthodox position, and submit to the perfunctory 
exercises necessary in seeking God publicly, and “get 
through,” are, generally, those who have friends and rela- 
tives present immediately interested in their salvation, and 
who plead with them and hold them out as special objects of 
public prayers, and beseech and clamor and beg of God, for 
Christ’s sake, to be merciful, and save this one, as if God 
were reluctant to save any, and only does ‘so when his fierce 
anger against dead arid helpless sinners has been appeased 
by a sufficiency of groans and cries and tears and wretched- 
ness and despair, added to the atonement already made in 
the sufferings and death of the Redeemer. And those who 
are thus “happily converted,” in the majority of instances, 
conclude that it is to them the end of grace rather than the 
beginning of a new life. They are saved, and have nothing 
to do but to unite with the Church, and live a life of negative 
goodness ; and, when it is not even negatively good, as more 
than frequently is the case, their religion becomes bald-faced 
Pharisaism or rank hypocrisy, wearing the livery of the 
Church in the observance of prescriptive duties, unless, in- 
deed, they become raving fanatics, contemptible in their 
ignorance and formidable in their madness. 

The greatest evil of orthodox regeneration is that it 
destroys all soul stimulus, and leaves the spirit destitute of 
all impulse to press onward to a nobler religious manhood, 
to a sweeter and more beautiful religious womanhood. The 
low and degrading standard of religious living is not hidden, 
as many church members fondly believe, by the cloak of 
professional piety. Another evil of this terrible doctrine is 
that it teaches that none can be good until thus regenerated, 
and submit themselves to the requirements of the Church, 
the latter being the sure sign of genuine conversion. 
Whereas the reverse is true, none can be religious who 
are not good. According to orthodox teaching down here, 
there is no genuine goodness outside of the conversion they 
teach; and church membership, anything that may commend 
itself to the “depraved understanding ” as goodness, aside 
from these, is but as filthy rags in the sight of God, and 
such godless doers of good deeds, who hold out helping 
hands and offer kindly words from generous, loving hearts to 
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their needy and suffering fellow-beings, are no better than 

murderers and thieves, because they have not the “hall- 

mark” of orthodox religion as a warrant for their goodness. 
Sr. BETHLEHEM, TENN. 


“I perish with Hunger.” 


BY M. J. W.-W. 


The poets sing of our life as 


“ A wild AZolian harp of many a joyous strain; 
But under them all there runs a loud perpetual wail 
As of souls in pain!” 


Yes, this is ever the cry of the human soul. “T perish 
with hunger.” But hunger is the very law of being,— the 
law of growth, the law of development and perfection. Can 
one go out these glorious days, when passion flowers and 
forget-me-nots are bursting into life, without seeing in every 
opening bud a type of the developing soul? for see how the 
seed and the plant has had to contend (willingly it must be) 
against wind and frost and .rain, for so great a yearning 
within it for light and warmth,—yearning to draw from its 
environment the essentials of its being. Just so and more 
does the heart of man have indefinite longings, yet mingled 
with regrets,— longings to accomplish something worthy of its 
life, regrets as yet that he has accomplished nothing, but 
only felt and dreamed. I look out on the great green earth 
of which I am a part, whose every wind is music to my ear, 
whose every unfolding leaf and bud brings a message of 
love and gladness to my soul, upon a world of animal and 
plant life so eagerly struggling for manifestation, yet satisfied 
with its food and drink (a supply for every want) ; and I 
come back wonderingly to this old-world cry of the human 
soul,— ‘I perish with hunger.” 

From the moment a child is born into the world there 
comes the cry of want. Hungry and thirsty, it is ever seek- 
ing something outside of itself to complete itself. A little 
larger grown, tired of its playthings, it turns to the mother, 
indulgent, beseeching, “‘ Mamma, why is it the old things do 
not please me any more?” Still inquisitive and older 
grown, with the same unrest, yearning for something that 
shall make it whole, physically, mentally, and morally,— whole 
in that soul stature to which it feels it is destined,— Science 
reads him this one law: “that every organism contains 
within itself only one-half of what is essential to life; that 
its other half is contained in its environment; that nature 
is the complement of the natural life, and God the comple- 
ment of the spiritual life.” For there is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body,— the natural world for the supply 
and development of the natural man, and the spiritual world, 
which is spirit, which is God, for the supply and develop- 
ment of the spiritual man. So, while it is an established 
fact that the universal language of the human soul has 
always been, “I perish with hunger,” we have no need for 
sorrowing and heart-breaking, as if the ordering of things 
were wrong. This is the law, grandly beneficent in con- 
ception and grandly beneficent in its outworking. 

Though the struggle, the heart tragedy, the reaching-out 
of the spirit, the hopes, the fears, the travail of the soul are 
told and told again in every human life; though we must 
all work and pray and hope and toil and travail, with only 
an occasional rift (it may be) in the breaking clouds; and 
though we lament, with Madame de Staél in her agony, that 


- never, never have I been loved as I have loved others,’? — 


yet out of all our disappointments there comes the sun- 
light gleam, the voice of the Comforter,— “ Yea, all thy 
springs are in me.” ‘Things speak to us in parables. This 
is the language of the Christ. “For without a parable 
spake he not unto them.” I see the hart bounding from 
rock to rock down the mountain sides, panting for the water- 
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brooks. Just so does “my soul pant after thee, O God.” 
“My soul is athirst for the living God,” and, lo! where 
God is, there is my native air; but, because of the omni- 
presence, lo! he is here, and he is there and everywhere. 
So all my springs are near, and not afar off. We are as 
trees in this beautiful world “planted by the river side.” 
We are “as the swallow that seeks her nest where she 
may lay her young,” or as the bud that opens its flower- 
cup for sun and air and dew and rain, absorbing which — 
it gets color and form and grace and perfume for the perfect 
flower ; and, behold, our completeness is in nature and in God. 
This, then, our daily unrest, becomes the sounding-board on 
which, please God, our sorrow, hope, and faith in the ideal 
shall echo forth in the soul ecstasy of a Chopin. There is a 
grandeur in this cry from the depths; for so is manifested 
the receptivity, the capacity, of the soul for God. 


“As a Little Child.” 


“Thou must be born again.” O thou whose voice 
In thunder tones would visit all the earth, : 
In lightning words would preach this heavenly birth, 
So men may weep where most they should rejoice, 
Go thou to Bethlehem, and see the child 
New born, beneath its mother’s beaming smile, 
Look at thine own, and ponder there the while 
It laughs, for life alone exulting wild! 


That child, it has no memory of wrong ; 

That child, it fears not coming days of woe; 

That child, it knows not that days come and go; 
That child knows not that hours are short or long. 
Better than thou, to care-worn, anxious men, 

That careless child will preach the “to be born again.” 


— Edward Everett Hale, 


The End. 


BY H. N. WHEELER. 


Some one said, “ That’s the end.” What of? I asked. 
And another said, “Of life.’ Is it the end? End means 
termination, annihilation. If you have reference to annihila- 
tion of the body, it can’t be true; for the body lies there just 
the same as it was, intact, full, round, lifelike,— nothing 
lacking so far as the body is concerned. The end to it is 
not yet. Do you refer to that when you say the end has 
come? No. Well, do you mean the spirit? We never saw 
that. We can’t say that has come to an end. Somehow, 
instinctively, we believe that to be indestructible. We are 
prejudiced. Our minds are made up on this point; and 
we might properly be challenged for cause, and excused 
from the jury box. It would take argument better and 
stronger than we have ever yet heard to remove the prejudice 
in favor of the indestructibility of life. Well, what is this 
life you speak of as going out, ending, being lost, etc. ? 

Why is this body now inert, and, as we say, dead, when 
only a short time ago it was active, thinking, responsible? 
What causes the change? Did the body get tired of the 
soul and bid it depart, or did the soul refuse longer to dwell 
in this frail tenement of clay and seek a fitter dwelling- 
place? Who can answer this? We conjecture, we affirm, 
we say we can prove that life is immortal. 1 don’t believe 
it is necessary; for that is the intuitive belief of every peo- 
ple. As I said, it would take very strong evidence to prove 
that it is not immortal. There are certain axioms we cannot 
prove, they are so simple and plain. In our intercourse with 
nature we see that there is continual change, but no destruc- 
tion, no annihilation, no end to things. The seasons come 
and go in endless succession. Seeds fall to the ground, burst 
forth into new life, spring up from the same seeds to con- 
tinue the vegetable life on and on. Animals come and go 
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in the same unceasing round of being, one life passing into 
another,— the old into a new. Even the passing, changing 
things of this earth, which we see and are environed with in 
life’s journey, are immortal as far as we can see. The very 
particles of dust that form the earth are all instinct with life. 
There is no material that does not harbor life. Around, 
above, below, all is a great sea of life. As well might a 


fish argue there is no water, immersed in it as we are in this 


all-pervading sea of life. Our bodies are made up of living 
tissues ; and, the moment this active spirit leaves it and ceases 
to control it, it is taken in hand by other living agencies, and 
quietly but speedily and surely torn down and made. over 
into new shapes and forms,— life going on, eternally climbing 
up the ladder of evolution. Everything has its day and ful- 
fils its destiny. When this body of mine ceases to be the 
fittest place for my soul to dwell in, then that soul will no 


longer control and keep up its organized physical personal- 


ity, and old Mother Nature will kindly furnish me a resting 
place in her bosom, the green sod above me, the foliage of 
beautiful trees and the songs of birds and flowers bursting 
into beauty each spring, coming back to make their bed with 
me each fall and through the winter. 

Year in and year out the kind old Mother Nature, who 
gave us all that we ever had, will do this for us, and more 
than this: she will resurrect our bodies in the tender grass, 
the delicate flower, the trees, and they will divide us up with 
every living animal that comes to them for food. Nature 
gives or rather lends, but claims and always gets her own 
again, tolend to and help her younger children on; and so 
with her nothing goes amiss. She charges no interest; but 
she requires of us, and in the end will get, every farthing 
she has loaned us, and that is everything we ever had or can 
expect to have on this God’s green earth. Then I shall say, 
as Icome to settle the last account with her: <‘Take me, 
Mother Nature, back to your bosom, pull down the blinds, 
turn down the light, I am tired and sleepy. I know my rest 
shall be sweet, for life’s fitful fever is over. Good-night, and 
in some brighter clime bid me ‘Good morning.’” 

TEKAMAH, NEB. 


The Reply of Tolstoi to the Holy Synod. 


Reply to the decree of excommunication of the 2oth of 
February, and to letters received : — 


T did not intend at first to reply to the Synod’s decree of 
excommunication ; but I have received numerous letters from 
unknown correspondents, some of whom censure me sharply 
for denying what I do not deny, others exhort me to believe 
what I have never ceased to believe, and others, finally, 
affirm a harmony of thought between themselves and me 
which is probably only an illusion, and assure me of a sym- 
pathy to which I have probably no claim. I have therefore 
decided to reply to the decree of excommunication by de- 
nouncing its injustice, and to the opinions expressed con- 
cerning me by so many unknown correspondents. The 
decree of the Synod is tainted with numerous flaws. It is 
illegal or intentionally ambiguous; it is arbitrary, unjustifi- 
able, false ; more than that, it contains a calumny and con- 
stitutes an incitement to evil feelings and acts. 

It is illegal or intentionally ambiguous, since, if it is in- 
tended to be an act of excommunication, it does not satisfy 
the ecclesiastical regulations according to which a sentence 
of this kind may be pronounced; and, if it is simply a way 


of declaring that whoever does not believe in the Church and 


its dogmas does not belong to the Church, when nobody has 


‘presumed to doubt this, it has no reason for being. What 


object could it have indeed, if it is not, although not in 
reality a sentence of excommunication, yet intended to 


appear as such? And thus surely has it been understood. 
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It is arbitrary because it accuses me alone of not believ- 
ing in the points of doctrine that it enumerates, when almost 
all cultivated men profess an unbelief equal to my own, 
which they have avowed in the past as they are avowing it 
still, on every occasion, in their conversation, their public 
conferences, their pamphlets, and their books. 

It is unjustifiable because the principal argument upon 
which it rests is the alleged propagation of my false and 
corrupt doctrine. Now I know beyond a doubt that the 
number of persons who share my opinions is at the most 
about a hundred, and the censorship has made the circula- 
tion of my works so difficult that most people who have read 
the decree of the Synod have not the least idea of what I 
have written about religion. The letters which I have 
received are proof of that. 

The decree contains an assertion manifestly untrue, for it 
speaks of continuously unsuccessful attempts that the Church 
has made to bring me back to herself. Now I have never 
been the object of such a proceeding. 

Again, it represents what in the language of the courts 
may legally be called a slander; for the truth is wilfully dis- 
guised under assertions which tend to injure me. 

Finally, it constitutes a provocation to evil sentiments and 
acts; for it has aroused against me, as must have been ex- 
pected, the anger and hatred of those whose intelligence is 
darkened and incapable of reasoning. Some have written 
mé letters in which their fury goes so far as to threaten me 
with death. “Now that you have been given up to excom- 
munication, you will be hurled after death into eternal tor- 
ments, and you will die like a dog. Curses upon you, old 
devil! Be cursed!” ‘Thus speaks one of these men to me. 
Another reproaches the government for not having shut me 
up in a monastery, and fills his letter with coarse insults. 
A third writes, “If the government does not get rid of you, 
we shall find a way to force you to silence.” The letter 
ends with curses. Says a fourth, “I shall find good means 
to crush you, villain”; and invectives follow which decency 
forbids me to repeat. Several persons, whom I have met 
since the Holy Synod’s decree was announced, have shown 
signs of this violent anger. On the 25th of February, the 
very day when it was published, I heard, passing through a 
public place, the following words: ‘‘ That is the devil in the 
shape of a man.” And, if the composition of the crowd had 
been different, it might have been that they would have 
beaten me like that miserable wretch whom they assaulted 
some years ago near the Chapel Panteleimonovskaia. 

Thus, taken altogether, the decree of the Synod is an evil 
thing. The few lines at the end where‘the signers declare 
that they pray God to make of me one like themselves are 
not calculated to render the document better. 

The decree is not less unjust in its details than when 
taken as a whole. One may read there, “A writer, far- 
famed in the world, Russian by birth, Orthodox by baptism 
and education, Count Tolstoi, obeying the temptations of 
his haughty spirit, has boldly revolted against God, Christ, 
and the holy institutions; and, above all, he has clearly 
abjured his mother, the Orthodox Church, which has nour- 
ished and brought him up.” I have repudiated the Church 
which calls itself orthodox: that is absolutely true. But I 
have not repudiated the Church because I have revolted 
against the Lord. I have renounced it, on the contrary, 
because I wish with all the strength of my soul to serve God. 
Having conceived certain doubts about the truth of the 
Church, I have felt in duty bound to devote several years to 
the study of its teachings, both theoretical and practical, 
before abjuring it and breaking with a people to whom an 
unutterable love has bound me. On the one side, I have 
taken pains to read everything which is connected with this 
teaching. I have applied myself to the study and the criti- 
cal examination of dogmatic theology. On the other side, I 
have scrupulously conformed for more than a year to all the 
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precepts of the Church, observing all its fasts and sharing 
in all its services; and I am convinced that the teaching of 
the Church is theoretically crafty and injurious falsehood, 
and practically a conglomeration of gross superstitions and 
sorcery, beneath which the sense of the Christian doctrine 
has utterly disappeared. I have then in truth renounced 
the Church, I have ceased to observe its ceremonies, and in 
my letter I have charged my relatives to give no representa- 
tive of the Church access to me after my death, but to cause 
my body to disappear in the quickest way possible, as one 
would do with something cast aside and useless, in order 
that it may not be a cause of trouble for the living. 

I am accused of devoting all my literary activity and the 
talent which God has given me to indoctrinating the people 
with theories hostile to Christ and to the Church. It is as- 
sumed that I am working with fanatical fury to undermine 
all the dogmas of the Orthodox Church, and even the foun- 
dations of Christian faith, by means of my writings, widely 
spread abroad, and by those disciples I have made, particu- 
larly within the limits of our own dear country. All that is 
false. I have never troubled myself about the propagation 
of my doctrine. It is true that I have written books in 
which I-have tried to formulate for myself my interpretation 
of the teachings of Christ. It is true that I have never 
hidden these books from those who have expressed to me 
the desire to become acquainted with them. But I have 
never troubled myself personally about getting them printed. 
I have communicated my understanding of the teachings of 
Christ only to those who have questioned me upon this sub- 
ject. To them I have expressed my thoughts by word of 
mouth, and I have given them my writings whenever these 
were at hand. 

It has been said in the decree of the Synod that I deny 
the existence of God in three persons, the Creator and Prov- 
idence of the universe; that I deny our Lord Jesus Christ, 
God in the form of man, Redeemer and Saviour of the 
world, who suffered for the salvation of all men, and who 
was raised again from the dead; that I deny the miraculous 
birth of our Lord Jesus Christ; that I deny the virginity, 
before and after the birth of her son, of the most holy 
mother of God. Yes, it is true, I deny an incomprehensible 
trinity and the myth, absurd in these days, of the fall of the 
first man. I deny the sacrilegious story of a God born of a 
virgin to redeem the human race. I deny all that, it is true; 
but I do not deny the God of spirit, God who is love, God 
the source of all things. Rather do I recognize real living 
only in him; and I see the meaning of life in the accomplish- 
ment of his will, the highest expression of which is the 
Christian doctrine. 

It is said again that I do not believe in another life 
beyond the grave any more than in an eternity of pain and 
punishment. If one does not separate the idea of another 
life from the conception of a last judgment, of a hell 
peopled with demons where the condemned suffer eternal 
torments, and of a paradise where the chosen taste a per- 
petual felicity, it is very true that I do not believe in that 
life beyond. But I believe in the life eternal; and I believe 
that man is rewarded according to his acts, here and every- 
where, now and forever. I believe that so firmly that at 
my age, seeing myself upon the edge of the grave, I must 
often make an effort not to pray for the death of my body; 
that is to say, for my birth into a new life. I am convinced, 
too, that every good action increases the happiness of my 
eternal life just as every bad action diminishes it. 

It is said that I deny all the sacraments. That is per- 
fectly true. I consider all the sacraments as worthless and 
coarse sorcery, irreconcilable with the idea of God and the 
teachings of Christ, and, what is more, as transgressions 


against the express precepts of the gospel. In the baptism 


of the new-born I see a corruption even of that meaning 
which the baptism of adults, who conscientiously embrace 
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Christianity, may have. In the sacrament of marriage ad- 
ministered to two beings who are already voluntarily united, in 
the admission of cases of divorce, and in consecration given 
to the second marriage of divorced persons, I see express 
contradictions to the spirit as to the letter of the evangelical 
teaching. 

In the periodical pardon of sins bought by confession, I 
see a dangerous illusion, which can only encourage immoral- 
ity and remove every hesitancy to commit wrong deeds. In 
extreme unction and the consecration of sovereigns, in the 
worship of images and relics, in all the ceremonies, prayers, 
and incantations fixed by the ritual, I see practices of gross 
sorcery. In the communion I see a deification of the flesh 
that is contrary to the Christian doctrine. In canonization 
I see the first act of a series of impostures, and even a 
transgression of the teachings of Christ, who has forbidden 
men to call him Rabbi, Father, or Master. (Matt. xxiii. 
8--10. 

It , said finally, in order to crown the indignity, that 
after having insulted the most sacred objects of faith I have 
not hesitated to direct my sarcasm against the most holy of 
all the sacraments,— the eucharist. It is very true that I 
have not feared to describe, simply and clearly, all the acts 
that the priest goes through in the preparation of this pre- 
tended sacrament; but it is absolutely false that this cere- 
mony constitutes anything sacred, and that there can be any 
sacrilege in describing it simply, just as it is administered. 
It is no sacrilege to call a screen a screen and not an ikon- 
ostas, to call a cup a cup and not a communion chalice ; 
but one commits the most horrible, the most revolting sacri- 
lege in taking advantage of all the means at his disposal to 
deceive and hypnotize others, in profiting by the simplicity 
of children and common people in order to persuade them 
that, if they break a piece of bread in a certain fashion, while 
pronouncing certain words, and put it immediately into the 
wine, the divine nature is communicated to this piece of 
bread; and that the priest, provided that he raises the 
bread in the name of one living or one dead, assures to the 
former health, to the latter an amelioration of his fate in 
another world; and, finally, that whoever eats this piece of 


- bread receives into his body God himself. 


Is it not plain that all this is horrible? The teaching of 
Christ is disfigured, transformed into a series of coarse 
sacrileges, anointings, movements of the body, incantations, 
the swallowing of pieces of bread, so that there remains 
nothing more of his teaching. If any one ventures to remind 
others that all this sorcery, all these prayers, all these 
masses, all these candles, all these images, have no connec- 
tion with the teaching of Christ, that he simply commanded 
men to love each other, not to return evil for evil, to judge 
not, not to kill their fellows, then all those who profit by the 
lie burst into indignant protestations, and with incredible 
boldness declare publicly in their churches and print in 
their books, their journals, and their catechisms that Christ 
has never forbidden the taking of an oath, that he has never 
forbidden murder (capital executions and wars), and that’ 
the doctrine of the non-resistance of evil is an invention, a 
devilish stratagem of the enemies of Christ.* 

Most horrible of all is it that the men who profit by the 
lie deceive not only adults, but that, taking advantage of 
the power which is given them, they drag children them- 
selves into error, the children of whom Christ said that he 
shall be cursed who wishes to lead them astray. It is hor- 
rible that these people consent to do such evil in .order to 
serve their paltry interests, and that they conceal from men 
the truth revealed by Christ, although it bestows benefit a 
thousand times more precious than the price of their sorrow- 
ful work. They act like that robber who killed an entire 
family of five or six persons in order to steal an old worn- 


out coat and forty kopeks. The victims would willingly 


* Sermon of Ambroise, Bishop of Kharkov, 
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have given all the clothes and all the money they possessed if 
he would have left them their life ; but he could not act other- 
wise. It is the same with imposters in religious matters. 
We would joyfully assure them of revenues ten times as great 
and luxury more magnificent than that which they enjoy 
to-day if they would cease to ruin men by their lies. But 
they cannot act otherwise. That is the terrible thing about 
it, and that is why we ought to denounce their frauds.’ If 
there exists anything sacred, it is not their pretended sacra- 
ments, but this obligation to denounce their religious im- 
posture as soon as we have perceived it. 

When a Tchouvache whips his idol or covers it with sour 
cream, I can see him do it with indifference and without 
being tempted to wound his belief, because he acts thus in 
the name of superstitions which are strange to me, and 
because he does not injure those which I myself consider 
sacred. But when men practise sorcery and profess coarse 
superstitions in the name of that same God by whom I live, 
and that doctrine of Christ which has given me life, and 
can give life to all men, I cannot consider them with tran- 
quillity. And neither their great number nor the antiquity 
of their superstitions nor their power can impose silence 
upon my indignation. 

In giving to such acts the name that suits them, I do only 
what I ought to do, what I cannot help doing from the 
moment I believe in God and the teachings of Christ. If 
men cry out sacrilege because their falsehood is unveiled, 
that proves only the extent of the evil which they have done; 
and it ought to encourage those who believe in God and 
the teachings of Christ to redouble their efforts to dissipate 
the illusion which conceals the true God from men. They 
ought equally to say that Christ blasphemed when he drove 
from the temple the oxen, the sheep, and the money- 
changers. If he should return to-day and see what is done 
in his name in their church, he would not fail to fling far 
away from him with a great and most righteous anger their 
communion cloths, banners, crosses, chalices, candles, and 
images, all the instruments of their sorcery, all that helps 
them to turn men aside from God and his teaching. . 

This is both the truth and the falsehood in the decree of 
the Synod. It is true that I do not believe all those things 
which are for its signers, as they say, articles of faith. But 
I believe many things about which they would like to have 
me suspected of unbelief. 

I believe in God, who is for me spirit, love, the principle 
of all things. I believe that he isin me asI amin him. I 
believe that the will of God has never been more clearly, 
more freely expressed than in the doctrine of the man 
Jesus. But one cannot consider Jesus as God, and address 
prayers to him, without committing, in my opinion, the 
greatest sacrilege. I believe that the true happiness of man 
consists in fulfilling the will of God. I believe that the will 
of God is that every man should love his fellow-men, and 
should act toward others as he desires that they should act 
toward him, which sums up, according to the gospel, all the 
law and the prophets. I believe that the reason of life is 
for each of us simply to grow in love. I believe that this 
development of our power of loving brings us in this life a 
happiness which will increase every day, and in the other 
world a happiness as much more perfect as we shall have 
learned to love more. I believe above all that this growth 
in love will contribute more than any other force to es- 
tablish the kingdom of God on the earth; that is to say, in 
replacing a social life in which division, falsehood, and 
violence are all-powerful by a new order in which humanity, 
truth, and brotherhood will reign. I believe that we have 
only one means for progression in love, and that is prayer. 
’Not public prayer in the churches, which Christ has ex- 
pressly reproved (Matt. vi. 5-13), but the prayer of which 
he himself has given us an example,—the solitary prayer 
-which consists in re-establishing and strengthening in our- 
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selves a consciousness of the meaning of our life and the 
feeling that we depend only upon the will of God. 

It may be that my beliefs offend, trouble, or scandalize 
some, it may be that they disturb or displease; but it is not 
in my power to change them, any more than it is possible 
for me to change my body. I must live, I must die,— and 
before long,— yet all that concerns only myself; but, in the 
hour when I prepare to return to that God from whom I 
came, I cannot believe otherwise than I believe now. I do 
not say that my faith is the only one, incontestably true for 
all time; but I see no other more simple, more clear, or which 
answers better to the needs of my intelligence and of my 
heart. If another should suddenly be revealed, better able 
to satisfy me, I should adopt it immediately; for nothing 
matters to God except the truth. As for returning to. doc- 
trines from which I have emancipated myself at the cost of 
so much suffering, I cannot do it. The bird that has taken 
flight will return no more into the shell of the egg out of 
which it came. 

“ He who begins by loving Christianity better than truth 
will proceed by loving his own sect or church better than 
Christianity, and end in loving himself (his peace of mind) 
better than all.” I have traversed inversely these phases of 
which Coleridge speaks. I began by loving the Orthodox 
Church more than my own peace. Then I loved Christianity 
more than the Orthodox Church. Now I love truth more 
than all the world ; but up to this time the truth is blended 
for me with Christianity as I understand it. I confess 
Christianity then; and it is by the efforts that I make to con- 
form my acts to my belief that I ought to live in peace and 
joy, and be able also in peace and joy to take my way 
toward death. Leon Totstoi. 

Moscow, April 17. 


Spiritual Life. 


The pure in heart not only see God themselves, but they 
become a medium for transmitting his thoughts to others, 
It is at last as if God were thinking through every look and 
movement of the purified soul. Zucy Larcom. 


Jt 


Men need religion now as never in the world before,— 
need it as the premises of logic the conclusion they involve. 
The religious attitude is the supreme necessity to which all 
knowledge, science, and experience run as rivers to the sea. 
John W. Chadwick. 

ws 


“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted ”; nay, not 
“shall be,” but in that very moment is. The great con- 
quest for every soul is the conquest of itself. We never 
find our real life until we give it, and give it freely, as Jesus 
said, and knew by experience whereof he spoke.— /rederick 
L. Hosmer. 

s 


Are not all true men that live or that ever lived soldiers 
of the same army, enlisted under Heaven’s captaincy, to do 
battle against the same enemy, — the empire of Darkness and 
Wrong? Why should we misknow one another, fight not 
against the enemy, but against ourselves, from mere differ- 
ence of uniform ?— Car/y/e. 

vt 


As the wisest of our wise have felt themselves to be but 
children picking up pebbles on the shore of the great ocean 
of truth, so the saintliest of our saints have bowed before 
the Eternal Holiness in deepest humility, and asked for 
grace of God that they might grow more responsive to the 
upward calling.— Douglas Walmsley. 
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Fret not Thyself. 


The little sharp vexations 

And the briers that catch and fret,— 
Why not take all to the Helper 

Who has never failed us yet? 


Tell him about the heartache, 

And tell him the longings, too; 
Tell him the baffled purpose, 

When we scarce know what to do. 


Then, leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 
And carry away the song. 
—Phillips Brooks, 


A Unique Ordination. 


Rev. Daniel Bigelow Parkhurst, born in 
Petersham, Mass., graduated at Yale College in 
1836 and at Harvard Divinity School in 1840, 
in the class with Sylvester Judd, John H. Hey- 
wood, and Charles H. A. Dall. He was or- 
dained as an evangelist in the Unitarian Church 
at Charleston, S.C., Sunday, Dec. 6, 1840. No 
council was convened, for the reason that only 
far away were there any organized churches of 
the liberal faith; nor was there any action by the 
local church. All the parts of the ceremony 
were taken by Dr. Gilman, whose guest the 
candidate was for -several months. The ser- 
vices were so marked by the omission of cus- 
tomary ecclesiastical formalities that one might 
feel an interest in knowing how the unassisted 
officiating minister met the occasion. The pro- 
ceedings would seem to have been an extreme 
stretch of the elastic polity of Congregational- 
ism. A consecrating prayer is assumed. For 
the rest, all that can be known is from Dr. 
Gilman’s manuscript, which is in the hands of 
the family of Mr. Parkhurst; and this may be 
sufficiently explanatory. The prominence of 
Dr. Gilman in the Unitarian denomination sixty 
years ago, serving at a solitary post, in connec- 
tion with the circumstances‘related, may perhaps 
warrant the printing of his address to the can- 
didate in the Register. 

Mr. Parkhurst was settled in Deerfield, Mass., 
July 21, 1841, and died seven months after. He 
preached to his people only four Sundays fol- 
lowing his installation, owing to failing health. 

Joun J. Purnam. 


THE ADDRESS OF DR. GILMAN. 


My Brother,— Removed as we are from those 
portions of our country where our peculiar 
views of Christianity most extensively prevail, 
it would be impossible for us to confer upon 
this occasion that pleasing and encouraging 
interest which the presence of numbers of our 
brethren, of the same faith and profession is so 
happily adapted to impart. You and I have 
often witnessed, as well as many of our friends 
now present, the deep and affecting solemnity 
of an ordination where the youthful candidate 
was surrounded by a company of his elders in 
the ministry, who each contributed, in their sev- 
eral appointments, to support, fortify, direct 
and cheer his inexperienced and anxious heart. 
One of them would commence by an invocation 
of the blessing of Heaven on the transactions of 
the day. Another would read appropriate se- 
lections from the Scriptures. Another would 
guide the reflections of the whole congregation 
in a discourse suited to the occasion. Another 
would address the candidate in a solemn charge. 
Another would present him the fellowship of 
the churches by the extended right hand. An- 
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other would address the church and society 
more immediately connected with the occasion. 
Another would engage in the prayer of ordina- 
tion, assisted by the rest, whose hands were 
imposed on the head of the candidate, according 
to an affecting apostolic usage ; and still another 
would complete the interesting exercises by the 
concluding prayer. These varied services we 
have now been compelled by circumstances to 
share between ourselves alone, though I am 
convinced that we are, at least, secure of the 
ardent sympathy and prayers of our distant 
beloved and venerated clerical friends. 

Perhaps, my brother, we ought to make it dis- 
tinctly known that we repose no superstitious 
faith in the mysterious efficacy of an ordination 
service. I claim not this day to bestow upon 
you any extraordinary gifts, which may have 
been conferred upon me along with the min- 
isterial character. Our denomination, I believe, 
universally renounces such views of the cere- 
mony in which we are now engaged. We regard 
it simply as a matter of order, expediency, util- 
ity, and conformity to the earliest usage and the 
pervading spirit of Christianity. We would 
have no man rashly lay hold on the ark of the 
Lord. We would have the most solemn pro- 
fession which can be entered into on earth, 
undertaken in the presence of numerous and 
sympathizing witnesses, so that the minds of all 
concerned may be deeply and favorably im- 
pressed, and the glory of God and his beloved 
Son promoted by the hallowed influences of the 
scene. If, sir, such impressions are made upon 
you this day, then do I confidently pronounce 
you possessed of sufficient authority to admin- 
ister all the ordinances of our holy religion; but, 
if I could conceive that your heart is uninterested 
in the business before us, not all the sanctity 
nor all the pretensions that archbishops and 
bishops, or popes and councils, or conventions 
and presbyteries, lay claim to, would render you 
a fit minister of the New Testament. 

You will please to accept the passages read 
this morning from the Epistles of Saint Paul to 
Timothy and Titus, in lieu of the more formal 
charge which is usually given on these occasions. 
These Epistles contain everything to animate, 
encourage, and direct the youthful minister who 
trembles under the awful responsibilities of the 
office he is about to assume. I cannot, how- 
ever, forego the pleasure of offering you, specifi- 
cally and distinctly, the right hand of fellow- 
ship; and I shall do it with emotions far more 
intense than I believe are felt in ordinary 
circumstances. Twenty-one years have now 
passed away (for it happens by an interesting 
coincidence that this is the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of my officiating as an ordained minister on 
this spot) since Providence allotted my station 
in this part of our common country ; and I have 
been laboring for that period almost entirely 
alone. Destined to maintain a simple and 
rational but an unpopular because an uninvesti- 
gated creed, many and deep have been the sink- 
ings of my heart when I looked far, far around 
me, and amid the waves of opposition and mis- 
conception that environed me could find no 
object in an ecclesiastical relation with which I 
could claim affinity and sympathy. You have 
read of a human being left for many years ona 
desolate island. Daily he would ascend some 
eminence, and pore with a keen and heart-sick 
anxiety over the whole horizon around him. At 
length a sail appears to his view, and is to him 
the harbinger of unutterable joy. He feels that 
the intercourse of a fellow-creature will be 
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dearer to him than the riches of the most lux- 


uriant tropical vegetation or the sovereignty of 


an undisturbed and aching solitude. With 


emotions similar to his do I offer you this right 


hand. Receive it as a pledge of welcome. Re- 
ceive it as a token of ecclesiastical fellowship, a 
bond of sacred union between yourself and all 
the churches where our common faith is main- 
tained. And receive it, lastly, my brother, as an 
assurance of personal friendship, affection, and 
esteem, not the less cordial because our ac- 
quaintance has been only of a few days’ stand- 
ing. Whatever may be the circumstances of 
your future life, depend upon this right hand 
for the aid, sympathy, and support which may 
be at its limited command. May your life be 
as long and happy as it is already promising 
and useful! And, having turned many unto 
righteousness, may you at length be transferred 
to the glory and blessedness of heaven, to shine 
as the stars forever and ever! 

Worcester, Mass. ve 


A Step toward Peace. 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


We have not yet arrived at a point where we 
are ready to get on without war; but we are 
ready to look it calmly in the face, and agree 
among ourselves upon some methods by which 
the evils of war may be reduced. - We are ready 
to discuss and decide questions concerning the 
use of chain shot, explosive bullets, lyddite 
shells, and the rest. 
upon the prohibition of certain weapons and 
restrictions upon some methods of combat which 
nations hold sacred even in the midst of battle. 
I wish to propose for international considera- 
tion a method by which one problem of war 
may attain a partial solution, and possibly uni- 
versal peace be brought nearer. 

Prof. Shaler, in his recent book, “The In- 
dividual,” shows how, while many good things 
may be said of war, it is frightfully expensive of 
civilization’s choicest product, vigorous young 
manhood. Nothing that can be said of the 
poetry of war, the leap’ of a nation’s blood with 
that of its brave boys at the front, can deceive 
us for a moment concerning this vast and ir- 
reparable waste. My present effort is to show 
that, if war must be, we can have it at a some- 
what lessened cost by substituting men already 
defective and dependent. 

As at present conducted, war is deliberately 
designed with reference to securing the highest 
mortality among a nation’s choicest and best. 
A man must pass a physical examination. He 
must be a man, young, strong, and of good 
character. “Able-bodied, unmarried men of 
good character, between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five, are wanted.” In words such as these 
the government of the United States invites 
its choice young men to enter the service. Why 
has not.some one suggested ere this that we 
can find better use for such young men? A 
few days ago a Mississippi lawyer, appointed 
to defend a young negro criminal, asked that 
his sentence of hanging be commuted to life 
imprisonment. He gave these reasons: Missis- 
sippi cannot afford to hang strong young 
negroes; this man is only thirty years of age; 
he is good for twenty years of the hardest work ; 
he can produce ten bales of cotton a year, worth 
$50 a bale, or in twenty years $10,000. If the 
State will commute his sentence and hire him 
out, the State will save to its own treasury and 


And we are able to agree 
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the wealth of its people this sum, which it must 
lose if it hang him. I have no desire to express 
an opinion on a case still pending as I write. 
I only ask, Why have the nations not remem- 
bered before how great is the cost of young life? 
If it cannot afford to hang young negro mur- 
derers, it surely cannot afford to shoot young 
white citizens in good health and good stand- 
ing. : 

What is the remedy? It is very simple. Let 
a nation raise for police duty in its own borders 
an army composed of men strong as it likes; 
but let all nations agree through their represen- 
tatives at the next peace conference at The 
Hague that they will not send beyond their 
own borders, nor enlist for service against other 
nations, men who are not already a public 
charge or a menace to public safety at home. 
No one nation could afford to take such a step, 
but all nations together could agree upon it, 
just as they agree not to use explosive bullets 
or to fire on flags of truce. 

For instance, let us begin with a brigade of 
consumptives. We do not know what to do 
with them. They are a menace to the health 
of the public. Why not recruit a small army 
of them, and send them to the front? “Bar- 
barous,” does some one say, “thus to send out 
sick men?” It is barbarous to send out any 
men. What these consumptives face is the 


_ peril which some men must face as long as war 


continues. “But it would kill them all,” some 
one says: “they would die of their disease 
faster than in battle.” Soldiers always do that. 
It takes a great many pounds of lead and steel 
to killa man. Which is better, that a consump- 
tive should die of consumption or that a healthy 
man should die of fever? Moreover, many of 
these consumptives need nothing so much as 
fresh air, life in tents, moderate exercise, and 
the assurance that they are living for some pur- 
pose. If this plan is adopted, it may result, 
along with the inevitable fatalities, in a surpris- 
ing number of recoveries from consumption. 

In like manner there can be an epileptic 
battalion, a club-footed company, and a regi- 
ment .of deaf-mutes. In time of great peril 
each country may have liberty to arm its con- 
victs and insane. Indeed, within moderate 
limits, it does so now. How many States 
along in 1862 and 1863 quashed indictments 
against men who enlisted in the army and 
helped avert the draft? One of the bravest 
and best soldiers who fell on the hill at San 
Juan reached the recruiting office just ahead of 
the sheriff. It was under another name, to be 
sure ; but the “absent-minded beggar” had shown 
mental abstraction quite beyond the limit. The 
sheriff simply looked at the muster roll, and saw 
that the name was not the same as in the war- 
rant, and reported that the man was not found. 
He was found dead when the battle came, how- 
ever; and he was found after the battle, and 
with his face to the enemy. Many a man who 
in peace is a menace to society has qualities 
which are at their best in battle. More wisdom 
in classification would enable us to take names 
from the rogues’ gallery, and write them, or 
other names representing the same individuals, 
inthe temple of fame. I do not believe that a 
bad man is more likely than a good one to make 
a good soldier, but rather the reverse. Still, the 
example cited above can be paralleled many 
times over; and it raises these two questions : 
Why should we waste a bad man by sending 
him to jail when we can make a hero of him? 
and Why should we waste a good man by kill- 
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ing him, when the other man can fill his. place | the situation. The proposition herein contained 
so well? Is it not a double waste of good ma- | would do something to remedy this... . 
terial? ... I have small hope that the next conference 

It might not be practicable to arm every) at The Hague will find time to consider this 
battalion with a full equipment. The one | proposition. But I am persuaded that, if it 
armed brigade would have to use revolvers; would do so and agree upon measures to Carry 
instead of guns; but so do cavalry, as matters | it into effect in civilized countries, it might not 
now stand. Each nation might be at liberty to| only reduce the horrors of war, but do some- 
choose the weapons which it thought safe to' thing also toward the coming of peace. As it 
trust to its insane, assured that any attempt to| will be some time before it can come up for 
gain by unfair advantage in arming them would | consideration as an international problem, I 
make them the more dangerous to its own side. | submit it for the judgment of my countrymen. 
The problem of danger from the troops of | Advance. 
one’s own nation would be only what, in a 
smaller way, all nations now face. The death 
list from accident, from drunkenness, and from 
murder by one’s comrades, is already not small. 
But many of our convicts are now trusted with 
deadly weapons, hammers, saws, table knives, 
and the like; and many of our insane use spades 
and hoes without great peril to their keepers. 
Men in the army are under guard and held in 
by force of arms as it is, and the system is well 
adapted to caring for insane and criminals. 
Of course, if a man were certain to do more 
harm to his own side than the other, he should 
not be enlisted. Each nation would have to 
decide such questions for itself, accepting less 
desirable men, and with them greater hazard, 
as its own necessities grew, and deciding where 
it would be safe to draw the line between peril 
from its own troops, and peril from the forces 
of the enemy. To a certain extent, this is what 
is done already... . 

There is another thing worth remembering. 
Our dependent classes have remarkable fe- 
cundity. Mr, Winship’s interesting comparison 
of the descendants of Jonathan Edwards and 
the so-called Jukes family of New York State 
counts up 1,200 persons descended from one 
Max, who was born about 1720, He was not a 
bad fellow in his way, and might have made a 
reasonably good soldier. If he had been put 
into the army when he first became a loafer, 
and kept there during the years when he was 
idling away his time and begetting children, 
the State of New York would have $1,250,000 
more for its honest politicians to spend in 
public improvements. 310 of the descendants 
were professional paupers, and 130 were crimi- 
nals. The whole family, as reckoned up, cost 
the State over $1,000 each. Inasmuch as it 
had to support so many of the family, why 
would it not do well now to learn its lesson, and 
take time by the forelock? The man who in 
two hundred years will have had some hundreds 
of criminal descendants if let alone, can be 
placed under the wholesome restraints of en- 
forced celibacy such as the army affords or 
may afford. It is hard to tell a consumptive 
or scrofulous man that he must not marry the 
woman he loves; but, if he be in the army, far 
away, the question settles itself during the 
period of his enlistment, and perhaps before he 
comes back the young woman will marry a 
man more capable of providing pure blood for 
coming generations. This will seem to many a 
brutal way of dealing with true love; but the 
course of true love meets severe reverses in 
time of war, anyway. This method seeks only 
to make the best of an undeniably bad business.’ 
In this way war might even provide for the 
improvement of public health. As it now is, 
all our hospitals are at work reversing the law 
of the survival of the fittest, and our stupid 
methods of warfare are taking away the bravest 
and the best, so there is a leak at both ends of 
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Children’s Rites and Ceremonies. 


Children, who dislike ceremony as much as 
they resent familiarity, love ceremonials of © 
nearly every kind. They delight in taking a 
part in them themselves, and invent or repro- 
duce them when there is a scarcity of the real 
article, and go through the whole performance 
with infinite satisfaction and complacency. 
Among the normal and regular occasions of 
rites and ceremonies in their own lives, red-letter 
days in which the world takes a different color, 
are weddings, birthdays, being taken to church 
to see babies christened, going tosee the queen 
if her Majesty appears in person at any func- 
tion, Christmas Day, and, in Roman Catholic 
countries, fétes and processions. 

They love pageants naturally, because they 
are beautiful. But they love them most when 
they take a part themselves. “Public occa- 
sions” never make them shy. Stage fright is 
unknown among them. They are far too inter- 
ested in the business of the performance. They 
take it seriously, resolving to do their very best, 
without regard to the audience at all. All “set 
pieces” and days of ceremonial of any kind are 
to them moments or hours in which they step at 
once into another and a higher existence, and 
one which they joyfully enter. They need no 
preparation for the change, being to the manner 
born, the unspoilt possible favorites of fortune. 
They take their places naturally, with a serene 
content, and step almost without elation into 
the fairy palaces. They always show their 
pleasure when inmates of a fresh house or of 
sumptuous modern hotels, where the company 
is well dressed, numerous, and sedate. “You 
know what happens to little girls who are good,” 
said a friend, improving the occasion. “Yes,” 
said her small acquaintance, “then they go to 
hotels.” ‘ 

Children always act over in play what has 
pleased them, or struck their imagination, even 
if it be gloomy and terrific. They delight to 
revive their emotions; but, instead of getting 
other people to act for them, they go on the 
stage themselves or make their dolly do so. 
They cannot attend funerals- personally, and 
would probably be very unhappy if they did. 
But it is well known that they are very favor- 
ably impressed by the pomp and circumstance 
of sepulchral rites, especially the black horses, 
and have private dramatic rehearsals of funerals 
of dolls. 

On Christmas Day the rites are so numerous 
and the social ceremonies so absorbing that by 
dinner-time, when one of the most important 
functions has to take place, they might be ex- 
pected to be less alive to the importance of hav- 
ing all things done in order. They are not. 
No court chamberlain could be more careful 
not to break the prescribed order of a high state 
function. Their anxiety always centres round 
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the appearance of the pudding. Two important 
rites, serious social conventions handed down 
for their enjoyment by old tradition, and not to 
be lightly infringed, centre round it. One is the 
lighting of the brandy round the plum pudding ; 
the other, its complete distribution, so that none 
shall be left on the plate, and that consequently 
some one shall be bound to find the sixpence in 
it. They tolerate the presence of several six- 
pences, though they look upon it as a departure 
from the true spirit of the business. But, if there 
is only one, the imperfect distribution of the 
pudding gives them acute anxiety. They know 
that that is not the right way to do it, that the 
sixpence may remain in the piece on the dish, 
and so the whole thing may fall flat, and that 
the great merit of all the social etiquette they 
wish observed is that it does prescribe the right 
way, 

They are all little formalists: they like to see 
matters done properly and in order. Their 
stories, which they write themselves, are gener- 
ally based on strict conventions. Observance of 
rules is a high ideal, for they are always being 
told to ‘observe them. A child who wrote a 
story and divided it into chapters closed the 
record of each chapter’s incidents by the formal 
remark, “Then they went to bed.” That is in 
itself a ceremony with most children, who make 
a dreadful fuss if any of the usual routine is 
omitted, and can hardly sleep until the mis- 
take, whatever it may be, is set right. It is re- 
marked that they are extremely shocked when 
other children do not observe the rules of eti- 
quette, whatever they may be, which they have 
adopted as part of their own standard, and 
rarely fail to mention it afterward. The same 
view is usually taken of other animals by well- 
trained family dogs, who always resent be- 
havior which strikes them as incorrect. But, 
as the children are always highly didactic 
toward their animals, and anxious to make 
them conform to rules and regulations, it is 
possible that we ought to look upon the canine 
martinets as disciples of their little mistresses 
and masters.—Sfectator. 


The Choice of Books for Children. 


Books should be as carefully selected for chil- 
dren as the food they eat, and young people 
should not be allowed to browse among books 
which have not been selected for them or to 
range free over every field and pasture. Again, 
books are only good for boys and girls as they 
are ready for them. It often happens that, when 
a child has once taken up a book which has 
failed to interest him, it has left a memory be- 
hind which has prevented him from ever look- 
ing into it when he has come across it again 
later in life. If he had found the book when 
he was ready for it, its seeds of wisdom would 
have fallen on good ground and brought forth 
abundantly. 

Therefore, we should provide groups of books 
for children to select from for themselves, not 
single books which we think the child ought to 
be ready for at a particular stage of his develop- 
ment, and force them upon him, but we should 
let him have a free rein within certain very 
broad limits. Harriet Martineau says: “The 
parent’s main business is to look to the quality 
of the books the children read, and he must see 
that the children have the freest access to those 
of the best quality. The child’s own mind is a 
better judge in this case than the ‘parent’s sup- 


bell’s Axnals, and, strangely enough, 
Gould’s History of Delaware County, good 
work was done, but little in comparison with 
the opportunity. Shall we confess that, when 


Boys with an impassioned heart? 
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positions. Let but noble books be on the shelf, 
and the child will get nothing but good.”— 
Charles Welsh. 


Literature. 


—— 


The Old New York Frontier.* 


Mr. Halsey’s publishers have made for him as 
handsome a book as we have seen for many a 
day. In no respect does it fall short of the 
ideal of what a book should be, nor does the ex- 
terior semblance of the book promise too much 
for its contents. It is the good fortune of Mr. 
Halsey to have discovered a field not hitherto 
uncultivated, but long neglected. Its fallowness 
invites his skill. That he should accept the in- 
vitation is a fresh illustration of the proverb 
that the busiest men are always the men who 
can do something more. Mr. Halsey, who is the 
editor of the New York Zimes Saturday Review, 
is certainly one of the busiest of men; and his 
habitual work is of a kind that would seem 
wholly incongruous with such labors as those 


which must have gone to the making of the 
book he has produced. It is as if he had re- 
solved to do something as different as possible 
from his ordinary work,—something at long 
range, covering many years of patient study 


and investigation, with much careful sorting of 


materials and choice of the more significant. 


The end crowns the work in a fashion that 


would be royal but for its extreme simplicity,— 
say then, with a. wreath of wild olives. 


Regions farther west and farther east have 


had their historians to a degree that the old 


New Vork frontier has not, though this found in 


Cooper a novelist of the first rank in the de- 
piction of 


Indian conduct and character. 
In Col. Stone’s Life of Brant, W. W. Camp- 


Jay 


we first saw the title of Mr. Halsey’s book, the 
frontier which it suggested to us was that be- 
tween New York and New Hampshire, of which 
we had read in Thompson’s Green Mountain 
And. we 
cannot help wondering how many, as they read 
the title, will at once think of the upper waters 


of the Susquehanna and of the Madilla River 


as furnishing the line of that frontier of which 
Mr. Halsey writes. It will be news to many 
that this lovely region was the scene of such 
terrible events, such monstrous mutual reprisals, 
as are here described. 

We have a few chapters on the Indians and 
fur-traders and the first coming of the white 
people into the region of Lake Otsego and the 
adjacent waters, next (1650-#769) seven brief 
chapters on the missionaries, Jesuit and New 
England, which develop many interesting traits 
and present many important persons and events. 
A series of chapters on “Land Titles and 
Pioneers” is convincing of Sir William Johnson’s 
endeavor to deal justly with the Indians. A 
lump sum of $50,600 was not much for the lands 
conveyed by the Fort Stanwix treaty of 1768; 
but it compared favorably with any other similar 
transactions. In this connection, it may very 
properly be said that Mr. Halsey’s feeling for 


*¥Tuz Otp New York Frontier: Its Wars with 
Indians and Tories, Its Missionary Schools, Pio- 
neers, and Land Titles. 
Halsey.. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the William Penn contingent is a qualified ad- 
miration. We get the same impression from 
Parkman,— that the Quakers did much to 
paralyze the efforts of the settlers to defend 
themselves from Indian outrage. The account 
of the first settlers is interesting, as showing how 
largely they were Dutch, German, and Scotch- 
Irish, so furnishing the more readily elements 
of opposition to the English Tories when the 
Revolutionary War broke out. The alliance of 
the English with the Iroquois, which had been 
such a happy circumstance in the French and 
Indian Wars and during the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, now proved a source of infinite distress 
and ruin to the Revolutionary party. Even the 
battle of Oriskany, which was so discouraging 
to Burgoyne, was a costly victory for the inhabi- 
tants of the frontier who took the Continental 
side. Reprisals begat reprisals. The destruc- 
tion of Springfield and Wyoming on the one 
side was followed by that of German Flats on 
the other, this by the burning of the Indian 
towns Madilla and Oghwaga, this by the counter- 
burning and slaughter at Cherry Valley, this by 
the Sullivan expedition so fatal to the “Iroquois 
civilization,” and the hard payment made on the 
Schoharie and the lower waters of-the Mohawk. 
Through all these scenes moves the impressive 


figure of Joseph Brant, for whom Mr. Halsey 


has an appreciative word at almost every turn. 
Some others do not fare so well, Gen. John 
Stark among them; but he has fame to spare. 
Mr. Halsey is the mildest-mannered man that 


ever wrote of such inhuman butcheries; and he 


does not expatiate on them with the gusto of 
Stevenson and his school, or even with the in- 
exorable frankness of Parkman. Shall we con- 


fess that we like him all the better for his gentle 


disposition ? 

The closing chapters deal with the restoration 
of the frontier, 1782-1800, the return of the sur- 
viving settlers, the arrival of others from New 
England, and other interesting matters, pre- 
eminent among them a visit from Talleyrand to 
the Susquehanna in 1795. There are no more 
interesting comments on the events recorded 
here than the photographs of the Susquehanna 
and the Madilla. They suggest an ineffable 
peace that never has been, never can be dis- 
turbed. It should be said in conclusion that 
Mr. Halsey was born in Madilla, and that filial 
piety has united with local attachment to pro- 
duce his valuable book. 


ENGLISH PoLirics IN EARLY VIRGINIA. By 
Alexander Brown, D.C.L. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—The title of 
this book is not quite intelligible. “The effect 
of politics in the mother country on Virginia 
historiography” would be clearer. Dr. Brown’s 
contention is that the real greatness and suc- 
cess of early colonization in the Old Dominion 
was owing to the patriot founders of the Vir- 
ginia Company,— Sir Edwin Sandys and his 
fellows,— but that James I., in his jealousy of 
all popular government, sequestrated the early 
records of the company and caused all the 
writings bearing on the subject to be falsified. 
All historians who have preceded himself, Dr. 
Brown maintains, have followed these garbled 
narratives, and have consequently neglected 
and underrated the really great figures in Vir- 
ginia history. To establish this thesis, the au- 
thor adduces evidence as to the documents 
authorized by the crown, and also as to the 


early records of the colony, some of which were ~ 


rescued and preserved by Thomas Jefferson. It 


| 


‘intended as a compendium on luncheons, but as 
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seems to us that in this connection Dr. Brown 
gives somewhat more assertion than proof. 
We should prefer more definite references to 
chapter and verse and less of reiterated state- 
ment, Of all the historians whom Dr. Brown 
takes to task, Capt. John Smith’ suffers most. 
We had resigned ourselves to giving up the 
Pocahontas legend, as a pleasant invention 
perhaps more agreeable than truth; but now we 
are told that the picturesque captain “was a 
man of straw, of no authority, means, or influ- 
ence.” Yet we love him, as he goes bounding 
and caracoling through Dr. Brown’s solemn 
pages under the delicious epithet of “a paper 
tiger.” Poor Capt. Smith! How are the 
mighty fallen! Seriously, this book is a valua- 
ble contribution to American history. But it 
might be wished that the gift of thorough re- 
search and patient labor could be joined with 
that of simple exposition and lucid argument. 
Wearisome repetition and the lack of clearness 
in style and thought make it difficult to follow 
Dr. Brown’s theories, and impossible finally to 
either accept or reject them. 


ing by Mr. Dole may be taken as a guarantee 
that nothing coarse or brutal will be allowed to 
appear. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


Miscellaneous. 


David H. Montgomery is well known as a 
successful compiler of historical text-books ; and 
his Leading Facts of English History, recently 
published by Ginn & Co., shows the result of 
careful thought and much experience in this 
line. He presents the facts in such a way as to 
illustrate the great laws of national develop- 
ment in the light thrown upon them by the 
foremost English historians. Each section or 
period is followed by a general view of the 
times, which considers the government, religion, 
learning, art, customs, etc., of the period in sum- 
mary, and will be found very useful. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of Ali Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS ...; 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, ‘ 
% 


GEO. H_ ELLIS, 272 Congtess Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Lord Rosebery’s rectorial address delivered 
before the students of the University of Glas- 
gow last November and Joseph H. Choate’s 
address on Abraham Lincoln before the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution during the same 
week have each been printed by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. in the attractive form of the “What is 
Worth While Series.’ The latter has been 
widely noticed. It was practically a brief study 
in popular government, illustrated by the life of 
“the most American of all Americans.” Lord 
Rosebery discussed Questions of Empire, and 
declared that English training, habits, character, 
and capacity for work must be tested by severer 
standards to meet the pressure of the times. 
“The first need of our country,” he says ear- 
nestly, “is a want of men.” “The demand has 
grown with the growth of the empire, and the 
supply has failed to keep pace with it.” He 
urged on the universities the consideration of 
new conditions and on the young men them- 
selves an increased sense of responsibility. 


Hratu’s Home anp ScHooL CLassics.— 
There lie before us eleven volumes of this 
series, number 15 to 25 inclusive. The first two 
are The Comedy of Errors and The Win- 
ter’s Tale, abridged and illustrated. 15 cents 
each. The others, at ro cents each, contain 
choice reading from the best authors, prepared 
by such editors as William Elliot Griffis, Charles 
F, Dole, and Edward Everett Hale. Among 
them are Munchausen’s Fairy Tales and selec- 
tions from Motley, Harriet Martineau, Jean 
Ingelow, and other authors whose works have 
become classics. From the testimony, both of 
parents and children, we know that the preced- 
ing numbers in this series have been eagerly 
welcomed. The whole twenty-seven numbers, 
containing the best reading for children of all 
ages, from infancy up, can be had for $3.20, or, 
bound in twenty-three volumes, in cloth, for 
$5.40. 


Gata-DAY LuncHEONS. By Caroline Bene- 
dict Burrell. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.20.—The lady who entertains her friends 
often at luncheon will find many helpful sug- 
gestions in this book, much of the material of 
which has already appeared in Harper's Bazar, 
and proven its usefulness. The book is not 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN, 


2 

“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
ee ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
‘or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Uni1Tartan SunDAY ScHoot Soctgty, 25 BEacon 
Srreer, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


. The Magazines, 


Gunton’s Magazine for July contains the fol- 
lowing articles: “‘Mania for Tariff Agitation,” 
the editor; “The Railroads and the Post-office 
Deficit,” Stanley Washburn; “Child Labor 
Legislation in the South,” Leonora Beck Ellis ; 
‘Review of the Month,” “How Reformers use 
Facts,” the editor; “Mortgaged Nations,’ 
George Ethelbert Walsh. 


BY 


Books Received. 
ae George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 
To Pusiisuers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’ with statement of ‘publisher's address 
and Brice, if known. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the vapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


——— 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.” John Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London, 

In ‘‘The Essential Man” Dr. ieee! has given an inter- 

e 


a resort for the hostess who desires something 
fresh and original in table decorations and ap- 


ropriate menus. It is fully illustrated. , 
PxOp y esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as jong as man is what heis.... This little yol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—T7he Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
Bound Volume of the Living Age. April, May, June, 


1901, 

From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Anting-Anting Stories. By Sargent Kayme. $1.25. 
The Road to Ridgeby’s. By Frank Burlingame Harris. 


THe HALL oF FAME. By Henry Mitchell 
McCracken. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75.—The official book of the New York Uni- 
versity Senate gives the fullest possible account 
of the origin, constitution, and the objects of 
the Hall of Fame, with brief biographies of the 
great Arericans thus far honored within its 
walls and estimates of their work and character 
selected from noted writers. The numerous 
illustrations give a fine idea of the beauty of 
situation and construction of the building. 


1.50. 
The Beacon Biographies: Ralph Waldo Emerson, By 
Frank B. Sanborn. 75 cents. 

From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
The House of Romance. By Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
From Nike Publishing House, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Social Laws. By Solon Lauer. $2.00. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Leonie Polka. For the piano, By Harry S. Romaine. 
Watching the Parade. For the piano. By E.S. Hosmer. 
Galop Militaire. For the piano, Arranged for four 


hands. 

Chatter. For the piano. , By G. Bachmann. 

Canzonetta. For the piano. By G, Bachmann. 

The Angels’ Bell, Song for low voice. By Beardsley 
Van de Water, J 

Always Gay. For the piano. By Franz Behr. 

Valsein A. Forthe piano, By Bayard Wilson. 

Safe Home. Sacred song for high voice, By H. J. Stew- 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpat i 
ne pet tr thaid, on receipt 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Tur Story oF A Donkey. Abridged from 
the French of Madame La Comtesse de Ségur 
by Charles Welsh. Edited by C. F. Dole. 
Boston: D. C. Heath.— This is one of the many 
bits of wholesome literature which are now] ,?°!: F ; 
Bice edited and published bj thie,firm for the | , Cle: voy fos eee ete 
benefit of children and their elders. The edit-| Cavotte. . Composed aad Saat Bao ah abet 
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Fairy Song. 


It is the queen of fairyland, 

The queen and all her elfin band: 
It is not just the leaves that blow, 
Nor just the winds that echo so,— 

Nay, but the folk of fairyland. 


They come from out the Long Ago, 

They come when winds are whispering low. 
Good children hear their footfall still, 
Across the valley, down the hill,— 

The fairy folk from Long Ago. 


All clad in green and daffodil, 
They ride athwart the moonlight chill; 
But it is summer when they pass, 
And waking birds, and springing grass, — 
With folk of green and daffodil. 
—Lillian Corbett Barnes, in Churchman. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Quest of the Golden Heart. 


BY AVERIC STANDISH FRANCIS. 


Ray sat on the floor, gloomily opening and 
shutting his jack-knife. Uncle Teddy watched 
him for a time over the top of his book. Then he 
asked: “What in the world is the matter, Ray? 
You look as if you had lost your last friend.” 

“T guess I haven’t got any friends to lose,” 
was the unhappy answer. 

“Dear me, what a terrible state of things!” 
said Uncle Teddy. “Suppose you tell me what 
the matter is.” 

“I don’t know what’s the matter,— that’s just 
it,— only the boys are all awful mean,” And 
Ray’s knife made an angry chop at a piece of 
string. 

“All the boys,” repeated Uncle Teddy,— “are 
they a// mean?” 

“Most of them. Richard and George don’t 
plague much, but they don’t help me ever.” 

“Who does plague most?” 

“Oh, Tom Morris and the Gordon boys, and 
that old Sam Grover,— he’s the worst of all.” 

Uncle Teddy bent down to pick up a kite- 
stick; and thereupon Victory, who had been 
curled up on his knee, jumped down with a yawn 
and a stretch, and was promptly gathered into 
Ray’s arms. 

“Ray,” said Uncle Ted, “tell me a little more 
about it. I remember going over some pretty 
rough places when I was about your age and 
size; and, perhaps, I can help youa bit. Any- 
way, let’s hear what’s wrong.” 

Ray was rubbing his nose against Vic’s gray 
fur. Suddenly he burst out: “They’re all 
against me, Uncle Ted, at school, you know; 
and I don’t do anything to’em. It is worst in 
the morning, and that’s why I go so early. If 
they get there first, they knock me off my wheel 
and grab my things, and —and do everything!” 

“And what do you do?” asked Uncle Teddy, 
carefully measuring two sticks. 

“J don’t do anything at all!” cried Ray, hotly, 
squeezing Vic so tight in his excitement that she 
gave a remonstrating ‘‘me-ow !” 

“Don’t you get mad sometimes ?” 

“Why, yes, of course I do. I guess you 
would.” And Ray looked undeniably cross. 

“Very likely,” said Uncle Teddy, nodding; 
and nothing was heard for a minute or two but 
Vic’s forgiving purr. Then Ray broke out 
again : — 

“T don’t see why they don’t go for some of the 
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they don’t. They just wait for me, and I can’t 
fight them all at once. I think it’s awful mean, 
and I just wish I didn’t have to go to school 
any more.” And, in spite of his eleven years, a 
big tear rolled down Ray’s cheek and dropped 
on Vic’s nose, much to her annoyance. 

Uncle Teddy was looking straight before him ; 
and, when he spoke again, he seemed to have 
forgotten his nephew’s troubles. 

“Ray,” he asked, “did I ever tell you the 
story of Sir Raymond de Merryvale and the 
Golden Heart?” Ray shook his head. He 
was too unhappy even to care much for a story. 

“It is only a sort of fairy story,” went on 
Uncle Teddy; “but it’s interesting in some ways ; 
and’ I think we’ll have it now. It is about a 
young knight who, according to the good old 
fashion, set out to seek his fortune with only his 
sword and shield to help him; and, in trying to 
rescue a particularly lovely princess, he lost even 
these, and, what is more, had to run away. As 
he wandered along, very unhappy because he 
had lost his sword, and still more unhappy be- 
cause he had not won the princess, he came to 
a little cave in the mouth of which sat an old 
hermit eating a simple supper of roots and 
berries. He politely invited Sir Raymond (it is 
odd the knight should have had your name) to 
join him, and before the meal was over had 
heard all about the princess and the knight’s 
failure to rescue her. 

“Ah, yes,’ he said, ‘I know all about er. 
But don’t be too down-hearted, Sir Knight. 
You are not the first who has met with defeat 
in this very attempt. The truth is, that no one 
has a ghost of a:chance of winning that princess, 
who does not bear with him a little charm called 
the Golden Heart.’ : 

“And where can one find it?’ cried Raymond, 
eagerly. 

“The old man looked at him steadily for a 
moment, then he helped himself to another 
berry, and ate it thoughtfully. At last he 
answered : — 

“‘The Golden Heart lies in the strong room 
of a great castle, and the castle is well defended. 
He who seeks this charm must go well-armed.’ 

“ ‘Alas!’ said Raymond; ‘and I have neither 
sword nor shield.’ And he rested his head sor. 
rowfully upon his hand. 

“The hermit rose slowly from his place. ‘Fol- 
low me, young man,’ he said. Raymond obeyed, 
and in a recess of the cave beheld hanging upon 
the wall a suit of armor, a sword, and a shield. 
His eyes glistened, and the hermit smiled. 

“¢They shall be yours, when you have earned 
them,’ he said. ‘I am making a garden here 
in the front. Serve me faithfully, and these 
shall be your reward.’ 

“So the young knight became a servant. The 
old man gave him plenty of hard work to do, 
but he was a prompt paymaster; and, when the 
moon was full, Raymond received the sword. 

“Tt is a good one, too,’ said the hermit. ‘It 
is the sword of courage.’ 

“Then the young man returned to his toil ; and, 
when the moon had again waned and waxed, 
the armor was his also. ‘And you will find it 
an excellent defence,’ said the hermit. ‘It is 
the armor of patience.’ 

“Now the knight was for setting off at once; 
but the old man warned him that, if he went 
without the shield, he went at his peril. ‘For,’ 
said he, ‘without such a shield. as this, I never 
knew any one to gain the Golden Heart.’ 

“Sorely against his will, Raymond returned to 


other fellows sometimes, and give mearest. But!his labor; and at last, for the third time, the 
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round moon looked down through the forest 
branches, and the shield also became his. 
Then the hermit no longer restrained him, but 
pointed out his path; and the young knight set 
forth, fully armed, and eager for the quest. 
When he reached the castle of the Golden 
Heart, he found the outer gate guarded by a 
dragon; but of him the good sword made short 
work. Hardly had he passed within, however, 
when he met enemies against which his sword 
would have been powerless. For a great 
swarm of venomous creatures, like gigantic 
wasps, descended upon him, and but for his ar- 
mor would have stung him to death. As it 
was, he passed through them unharmed. And 
now he approached the gate of the castle itself; 
and, as he did so, the drawbridge fell with a 
clang, and six knights rushed across'and bore 
down upon him all at once.” 

“Six, did you say, Uncle Teddy?” asked Ray. 

“J think it was six, Ray. So the story came 
to me. Certainly, the odds were greatly against 
our hero. He stood firm and waved his sword 
valiantly in the air; but they didn’t care in the 
least for his sword, and it looked as if this 
would be the end of Sir Raymond de Merryvale 
and his quest, when fortunately he raised his 
shield. Instantaneously the six knights stood 
as if transfixed; and, as the shield flashed in the 
sunshine, they dropped their swords to clap 
their hands, and capered with delight. Even 
when Raymond slipped from among them and 
crossed the drawbridge, they continued to dance 
about. Under the portcullis stood a huge and 
scowling porter. ‘Be off!’ he shouted, as Ray- 
mond approached. Remembering his recent 
experience, the young knight raised, not his 
sword, but his shield. In its shining depths 
the porter beheld an absurd reflection of him- 
self, and slowly his scowl disappeared and a grin 
stole over his rough features. And, even when 
Raymond had passed through the great oaken 
doors into the castle, he still stood motionless, 
gazing with a puzzled expression at the dancing 
knights in the court-yard.” 


Two Little Blizzard-caps. 


It was a keen, breezy Saturday morning on 
the prairie; and Uncle Will was waiting in his 
buggy, to take Ned and Dick down to their 
grandmother’s to spend the holiday. 

There was a beautiful blue lake only about a: 
mile from there, and its shore sloped so gradu- 
ally out into the deep water that the boys could 
play there and not be in danger. 

So they got their hooks and lines and thought 
they were all ready, when their mamma brought 
out two thick helmet caps,—that kind that can 
be pulled down over your face, all but your 
eyes, and cover the back of your head and even 
your neck. 

“Oh, not the caps, please, mamma!” both 
the boys begged at once. “Do let us wear our 
straw hats! What’ll folks think to see us wear- 
ing our old blizzard-caps in spring ?” 

“Listen to the wind!” said mamma. “See 
how it‘blows! These will stay on your heads, 
You know you don’t like strings to your straw 
hats, though I could sew some on, in a minute.” 

Now, if there was anything Ned did not like, 
and anything Dick did not like, it was a string 
toa hat. So they settled the thick old blizzard- 
caps comfortably on their heads, with the visors 
up, and climbed into the carriage; and each 
reached down and gave mamma a hug, and 
then Uncle Will drove away, and they shouted 
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back: “Good-by, mamma! Blizzard-caps all 
right faa 
They had a good visit the first thing with 


. their grandmother. . And then they had some 


morning, and the canary was singing and the 


big slices of delicious bread and butter with 
honey; and after that they went out to the barn 
and found their fishing-poles in a corner exactly 
where they had left them the summer before, 
and started on their way to the lake. y 
The wind had begun to die down, and by the 
time they had reached the lake it was quite still. 
The sun shone out unusually warm. The trees 
around the lake were shining with their new 
green leaves. The waves rippled along one after 


another against the smooth shore, with silvery, 


tipsy little laughs and murmurs; and Ned and 
Dick laughed, too. They had left their shoes 
and stockings at their grandmother’s, and the 
first thing they did was to wade out into the 
crinkling water. And you-ought to have seen 
the glittering pickerel that day! The little boys 
each caught a long string. 

It grew warmer and warmer, and the day 
seemed more like summer than spring. Their 
faces were red and moist under the heavy caps. 
Oh, if they could have worn straws hats! 

Suddenly the little fishermen heard a long 
deep roll of thunder. Across the lake they saw 
a strange green cloud and a grayish mist, and 
away against that far dim shore the white caps 
were tossing. 

It was only half a mile to the village, and Ned 
and Dick had been there often. They knew 
they could get there much quicker than they 
could reach grandmother’s. 

“But you know, Dicky,” said Ned, “grandma 
didn’t say we could go to the village. She said 
we could just come fishing. We better run for 
grandma’s, Dick, if it s more’n a mile!” 

The wind was already blowing a gale. But 
the little boys pulled down the visors of their 


blizzard-caps, tied them’ snugly, then grasped 


each other’s hands, and started on the run. 

The great thick black cloud was rushing 
across the lake; and in a minute more a cruel 
hurricane of hail-stones, big as walnuts, came 
roaring over the prairie. In another minute 
they were in the midst of it, the hailstones 
bruising their brave little shoulders and cutting 
their bare hands and feet. Sometimes the wind 
lifted and rolled them before it. Whenever 
they could walk at all, they had to wade through 
drifts of hail. 

But the wind did not blow them entirely out 
of the right direction; and prettysoon they came 
into the road that, blind as they were, they knew 
led to their grandmother’s nearest neighbor, and 
they called out, and the neighbor heard them, 
and flung open the door and rushed forth and 
helped the little fellows in. They were crying 
with pain from the stinging hailstones, their 
bare hands and feet were bleeding; but each 
still sturdily carried his string of pickerel. 

The good woman undressed them and gave 


them peppermint tea and wrapped them in hot} 


blankets and put them to bed; and in a minute 
they went sound asleep. 
Very next thing they knew, it was the next 


cat was purring in the sun on the window-sill; 
and out in the other room they heard their 
mother and their grandmother talking. 
Grandmother Gray was saying: “Anna May, 
it was a providence that they wore their old 
blizzard-caps! There’s no telling what their 
heads would have been beaten into if they 
hadn’t! We would have had something to 
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grieve over besides broken windows and the 
grain all ruined. And to think they held on to 
the fish! Their grandfather says they’ll make 


two gritty men!” : 

“And they were so good about wearing the 
old caps, though they didn’t want to,” said Anna 
May. 

(Of course, you know that Anna May was the 
mother of Ned and Dick.) 

The cheeks of the two little boys burned 
when they heard the praise. And they shouted: 
“Fo, ho, Mamma May! ho, ho, Gramma Gray! 
We hear what you’re saying!” And then they 
laughed; and grandmother and mamma laughed, 
too.—Lucia Chase Bell, in Little Folks. 


Yellow Star-grass. 


We watched at night the falling stars ; 
_And when, at dawn of day, 

Along the meadow thick besprent, 
These flecks of radiance lay, 


We scarce could think they had not come 
From out those shining showers, 
To flicker, yet unquenched, unspent, 
Stars in the grass, not flowers. 
—Sarah J, Day. 


A Friendly Field-mouse. 


Many stories have been told in the past 
tending to show that wild animals, when in 
trouble, will display surprising confidence in 
man,—in fact, will often seek his assistance when 
sore beset. The writer, when a boy on a farm 
in Minnesota, had an experience with a field- 
mouse which prettily illustrates this trait in wild 
creatures. It was stacking time; and the men 
were all busy in the fields lifting the shocks of 
cured grain and stacking them in hive-shaped 
stacks in the barnyard. The writer, a barefoot 
boy at that time, had been following the wagons 
in the field all the morning in a vain endeavor to 
capture some field-mice to take home as pets. 
He had seen a number of the drab little creat- 
ures with their short tails, but had failed to lay 
his hands upon any of them, owing to the thick 
stubble and the nimbleness of the mice. At 
last, as a particularly large shock was lifted, a 
broken nest was disclosed; and the youthful 
mouser was put upon the qui vive by the slender 
squeaks of seven or eight hairless little beings 
that were so young as not to have opened their 
eygs as-yet. The mother disappeared with a 
whisk, whereupon the young hunter sat down ina 
critical attitude beside the nest and began to 
examine his find. He had already put one of 
the young mice in his trouser’s pocket when the 
mother reappeared out of the stubble beside 
the nest. The boy held his breath, and awaited 
developments. Much to his surprise, the 
mouse-mother, after carefully examining the 
ruined nest, entered his pocket, which, as he sat, 
opened very near to the nest. She seemed to 
come to the conclusion very quickly that her 
lost little one had found a very good home, and 
in about two minutes had transferred the re- 
mainder of her offspring from the nest to the 
pocket, carrying them one at a time in her 
mouth. : 


“IF AT FIRST YOU 
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The writer has had many varied experiences 
with wild animals, but none of them impressed 
him so strongly as the episode of the mouse- 
mother in the wheat-stubble.—Clyde Hayden, 
in Birds and Nature. 


The Clock’s Two Hands. 


“Come, hurry up!” said the second hand of 
a clock to the minute hand; “you'll never get 
around in time if you don’t. See how fast I’m 
going,” continued the fussy little monitor, as it 
fretted round on its pivot. 

“Come, hurry up!” said the minute hand to 
the hour hand, utterly oblivious of being ad- 
dressed by the second hand. “If you don’t be 
quick, you'll never be in at the stroke of one.” 

“Well, that’s just what our young friend there 
has been saying to you.” 

At this point the clock pealed forth the hour, 
as the hour hand continued : — 

“You see we're in time, not one of us behind, 
You take my advice,—do your own work in 
your own way, and leave others alone.” 

Moral.— Mind your own business. 


“Mamma,” said a®small girl at breakfast, “my 
stomach can see through my skin; and, when it 
sees milk toast, it is unhungry.” — Pacific 
Onitarian. 
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Good News. 
Martha and Mary. 


She, who has chosen Martha’s part, 
The planning head, the steady heart, 
So full of household work and care, 
Intent on serving everywhere, 
May also Mary’s secret know, 
Nor yet her household cares forego; 
May sit and learn at Jesus’ feet, 
Nor leave her service incomplete. 
—Richard H. Thomas. 


Rules for Life. 


I have kept open for a month the Register’s 


ballot for the fourth, fifth, and sixth rules of life 


which are to be sent to persons who have trained 


themselves in the first, second, and third. 


It is understood that these are practical 
rules by which we are undertaking to apply the 


Golden Rule and to bring in the three eternities, 


Faith, Hope, and Love, into the detail of daily 


life. 

The original three rules are :— 

1. Live as much as possible in the open air. 

2. Touch elbows with the rank and file. 

3. Speak every day to sOme one whom you 
know to be your superior. 

In the Register of June 13 I printed twenty- 
six additional rules of practice, as they had 
drifted in upon me for half a century. I in- 


vited a ballot upon these, or the suggestions of 


more. J have received twenty-four letters in 
reply. Of new suggestions I have received the 
following :— 

1. Speak every day, if possible, to some one 
whom you know to be your inferior. I should 
have said that this was included in the military 
phrase, “‘Touch elbows with the rank and file.” 

2. Never apologize for your table. 

3. Never blame another when it is possible to 
blame yourself. 

4. Ask no impertinent questions. 

5. Look before you leap. 

6. Keep your discouragements to yourself, 
hiding them from the world with a cheerful 
exterior for your own sake and for those 
around you. 

7. Polonius’s rule: “To thine own self be 
true; and it must follow, as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

8. Rest in the Lord. 

The votes have been very much scattered 
among the twenty-six rules and suggestions. 
That which received the largest number is 
Carlyle’s rule, borrowed from Goethe, as I sup- 
pose: “Do the duty which comes next your 
hand.” The other rule, also ascribed to Goethe, 
‘Accept the universe,” has almost as many votes. 
Next to these comes Dr. Peabody’s rule, that 
“every man should have a vocation and an avo- 
cation.” Saint Paul’s rule, “ Live peaceably with 
all men,” comes next into several lists. As 
many adopted the rule which I marked as F.’s 
rule, “Face the music, march up to the captain’s 
office”; and Dr. Wayland’s rule, “It is by the 
little pleasures which we give to other people 
that we do the most to help the world.” 

From the extensive correspondence in which 
these rules have been selected, I copy some 
valuable suggestions. I could wish that I had 
room for the whole in the correspondence. 

“T chose the seventh rule, because it seems to 
me that, if we each do the next duty in just the 
way we feel sure it ought to be done, and with 
our whole heart, as though that was the only 
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thing in life, the perfection of our character 
would soon be accomplished.” 

“To me discouragement seems like being 
afraid of the dark. The more quiet you keep, 
the worse it gets, Examine each spot carefully, 
and we will find there is nothing to hurt us.” 

“TI have ventured to take in earnest your re- 
quest concerning the three next rules. It 
seems to me that Dr. Peabody’s rule, Dr. Way- 
land’s rule, and Napoleon’s rule would make a 
strong, varied, and manly character. A many- 
sided character, not bound down to one idea or 
occupation; a thoughtful consideration for other 
people, making their lives happier as they go 
along, not overwhelming them with a million- 
aire’s gifts; and a dogged perseverance in what 
is undertaken. If the world were full of men 
whose lives exemplified all these traits, would 
not the kingdom of heaven be nearer than it is 
now? And would not the man who practised 
them all be a noble, brave, happy citizen ?” 

“I have sometimes had what I call ‘special 
admonitions’ which come to me: like a spoken 
word at times when I need them. As, for in- 
stance, once when I was reproving my son for 
some fault, as if some one spoke aloud, I heard 
the words, ‘Physician, heal thyself’; and a little 
reflection showed me that he was only doing 
what he had seen me do. 

“Like this has been another saying which has 
come to me from time to time: ‘Enlarge your 
borders, or horizon.’ I like the last word best. 
Every-day country life, in small neighborhoods, 
makes one tend to narrowness of mind, I think ; 
and one needs to look out all the time to keep 
from looking in too much, So, if you like the 
rule, I should be pleased if you should think it 
worthy to be considered a rule. ‘Enlarge your 
horizon.’ There are plenty of rules or sayings 
which would include the whole of this, but I 
have never seen one in just these words.” 

“My three rules which I have used every day 
for thirty years are :-— 


No. 4. Do the duty that comes next your 
hand. DUTY. 

No. 5. Do the thing you are afraid to do. 
DIVINITY. 

No. 6. Oh, rest in the Lord, wait patiently for 
Him; and he shall give thee thy 
heart’s desires. UM/7Y. 


“The result of these three rules is that I have 
not one friend, and never have had. I am per- 
fectly healthy and happy, and have made every 
person with whom I have come in contact feel 
healthy and happy.” 

“My favorite rule is found in chapter vii. 
verse 12, of St. Matthew; ‘Therefore, all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you 
do ye even so to them.’ That rule is invaluable 
to the farmer, from hoeing a hill of beans: to 
caring for all his stock. My father and mother 
were both born before the Declaration of In- 
dependence, so it will be seen there have been 
many years of experience.” ' 
EDWARD E. HALE, 
——— 


The Nail on the Head. 


Sir,—Permit me to bear my humble testimony 
to the great importance of Mr. Armstrong’s 
address on “Religious Thought in England at 
the Close of the Nineteenth Century,” reported 
in your issue of June 22. He has raised out of 
the dust of obscure controversies the one issue 
of vital significance, distinguishing forever the 
question of Religion itself from all those be- 
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longing to Philosophies of Religion. Is com- 
munion of the human spirit with the Divine 
Spirit a reality or a dream? Is the “Beatific 
Vision” the supreme experience of mortal life, 
or is it only the beautiful illusion of exalted 
souls? On the reply “Yes” or “No” to these 
questions depends the supreme interest of 
religion. 

No material symbol conceivable—not the re- 
lation of parent to child or of the sun in heaven 
to the planets which circle around it and draw 
life and warmth from its beams—can possibly 
afford us any adequate or fitting simile of the 
relation of the Infinite Spirit to the finite spirits 
which live and move and have their being in 
Him. This being so, it would seem little short 
of profane audacity to attempt to draw defini- 
tions concerning the awful phenomenon of 
spiritual contact between God and the human 
soul. We cannot worthily speak, we can hardly 
think of it, in a merely critical and scientific- 
theological way. But each of us may surely de- 
cide the question of fact, whether such divine 
communion remains to us as a supremely true 
experience, the never-to-be-forgotten revelation 
in the soul that God is Good in the sense in 
which we in our own hearts account and love 
goodness. 

The real marvel, surely, is not that God is 
sometimes near us, sometimes in touch with our 
souls, but that (so far as our consciousness 
goes) there is commonly so great a gulf between 
our souls and Him! As the lark in the blue 
heaven, as the fish in the wave, as the planet 
swimming in the boundless ether, our finite 
spirits are surrounded and interpenetrated by 
the Infinite Spirit. What wonder is it if a few 
times in our short human life, after long yearn- 
ings or faithful obedience, we are granted the 
privileges of sons and daughters of the Lord 
Almighty, and permitted to become conscious 
that He is near us? 

All such experience may be only a dream. . 
But there is as much reason to hold that human 
love also is only a dream and a delusion, The 
love which has looked out on us from the eyes 
of mother or friend, and met ours in ineffable 
sympathy in the sweetest moment of earthly 
blessedness, may also have been only a dream! 
Each of us may be alone and unloved by any 
being in the universe, human or divine. We 
cannot prove Love scientifically. But, if we have 
implicit faith (as what generous heart has not ?) 
in the love of the human friend,—conveyed to us 
so nearly in the same way as the Divine one, 
without voice or touch by the magnetism of 
spirit to spirit,—we ought not surely to find it 
very difficult to trust that we were not dreaming 
when we seemed to know by direct revelation 
that God exists, and is our eternal Friend. 

It is a strange circumstance (Mr. Armstrong 
has not failed to observe it) that when’ liberal 
theologians begin to diverge from the grand old 
simple doctrine, “Hear, O Israel! The Lord 
our God is ONE Lord,” and to pursue metaphysi- 
cal speculations on the nature of the Deity, 
they always first approach Ditheism va Christ- 
olatry, abstaining from any reference to the 
Third Person in the orthodox Christian Trinity. 
To me it appears that the converse process 
would be more logical and bring us nearer to 
the truth. As our real knowledge of God—if 
the foregoing remarks be true—is derived from 
personal spiritual experience, it would surely be 
most fitting to begin our theological credo with the 
article: “I belieye in God, the Holy Ghost,” and 
thence cautiously advance, so far as our phi- 
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losophy may warrant, in identifying that Holy 
Spirit, as revealed in the innermost sanctuary 
of our souls and consciences, with the tremen- 
dous “Power behind Nature” revealed by 
science; the “Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.” Let us not begin with 
Nature, with her riddles of death and evil,— 
agonizing to our conscience, and almost driving 
us to despair,—nor yet with the lovely human 
Character which has for nineteen centuries illu- 
mined the world, but whose true features, as the 
microscope of criticism is directed to his por- 
trait, each in turn becomes obscure. Let us 
begin with the “Holy Spirit throned within us,” 
the Teacher to each of us, and in our own 
hearts of Justice and Mercy, Truth and Love, 
He to whom we cannot pray while we cherish 
any sin. On that grand and forever moral foun- 
dation let us build our theology. — Frances 
Power Cobbe, in the Inquirer, London. 


Rev. John Snyder and Christian 


Science. 


BY ALFRED FARLOW. 


In your issue of June 20 you published a criti- 
cism on Christian Science by Rev. John Snyder. 
If our clergymen would enter into a considera- 
tion of the deep spiritual meaning of this 
science, and make investigation of its actual 
effects upon the sick and sinful, and refrain 
from writing and speaking of it while having 
only a superficial knowledge of it and never hav- 
ing healed a patient to prove even to themselves 
that they understand it, I am sure that the 
criticisms which they offer so liberally would be 
withheld. In many years’ experience as a 
Christian Scientist, I have never yet seen nor 
heard an adverse criticism of this faith which 
contained a correct statement of it. 

That one who utterly misunderstands this 
science should believe and repeat the aged 
falsehood that Mrs. Eddy borrowed her ideas 
from Mr. Quimby is not strange. If Mr. 
Snyder had a definite understanding of this 
science, he would recognize at once that there 
is nothing in harmony between that which is 
represented as the teaching of Mr. Quimby and 
that of Mrs. Eddy. Indeed, there is nothing 
outside the Bible in ancient or modern philos- 
ophy which is in any degree akin to Christian 
Science. If Mrs. Eddy borrowed her ideas 
from other authors, what did she do with them, 
since they do not appear anywhere in her 
writings? Mr. Snyder asserts that Christian 
Science is pantheism, and yet no theory taught is 
so far from it. Pantheism teaches that the sum 
total of the universe, or creation, constitutes 
God; while science teaches that the creation is 
the product, the manifestation, or expression of 
God, inseparable from him and yet not identi- 
cal with him, one with God in the sense in 
which Jesus used that term in the text, “Make 
them one, even as we are one.” 

Man is, indeed, a likeness of the one infinite 
God; but he is not in any sense a part of God. 
We agree that “it is as strange to account for 
the illusion of disease as to account for the 
disease itself,’ and upon this basis science de- 
clares the absolute Allness of God and the non- 
entity of disease. If God be to us infinitely 
great, disease and sin must become to us in- 
finitesimal; and yet these seeming evils must 
be recognized in all their claims to insidiousness 
and fatality and be dealt with accordingly, until 
the time of their danger is passed. A lie has 
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all the appearance of truth and all the effect of 
reality, if believed; and it takes its place as a lie 
and returns to its native nothingness only as it 
is found out and is no longer allowed to have 
power or influence. The mere fact that discard, 
error, sin, and disease can be overcome by divine 
power alone is convincing that, whatever it may 
be in the sight of mortals, it weighs nothing in 
the sight of God. We do not claim that dark- 
ness is an entity. It is not something, but the 
want of something,—the want of light. So dis- 
cord should be understood as the lack of har- 
mony, evil the absence of good, sickness the 
want of health, And health is the conscious- 
ness of the divine power and presence which 
overrules and destroys the human consciousness 
of the reality and power of disease, while the 
body responds accordingly. Christian Scientists 
do not, as our critic assumes, “imagine a multi- 
tude of inferior deities with power to create 
evil,” but are consistent with their text that God 
is the only creator, that he did not create evil. 
Hence evil never was created, and never began 
to be, never became a reality. The statement 
that there is no matter is no more a contradic- 
tion of sense testimony than that of our Master, 
who declared, “It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

But this abstract statement needs the explana- 
tions which are given in the body of the Chris- 
tian Science text-book, in order to be understood. 
Science does not teach that the creation is un- 
real, but that our imperfect human concept of it 
is false. In our present unspiritual condition 
we have more or less an erroneous concept of 
all things. This perception will improve as we 
grow spiritually, until finally we shall awake in 
his likeness. Then shall we see as God sees,— 
heaven and earth in all their beauty, perfection, 
and spirituality,—and the material sense of 
heaven and earth will have passed away. Mr. 
Snyder declares: “For the consistent Christian 
Scientist all the laws of the universe are can- 
celled.” I might say that to the consistent Chris- 
tian all material laws are cancelled, since it is 
unchristian to give power to aught else except 
God, Spirit; and yet what Christian man or 
woman in his practice is consistent with the ex- 
alted demand of Christianity? And I venture 
the assertion that, in their theory, Christian 
Scientists are no further in advance of their 
practice than are Christians of other denomi- 
nations. A child is not expected to do the 
work of a man. The imperfect man cannot 
accomplish that which is possible only to the 
perfect. I deny without hesitancy that Mrs. 
Eddy or any other Christian Scientist offered 
to let a man sever her jugular vein, in order 
to prove the ability to heal her wound in 
his presence. An act of this kind would 
be an indulgence of the claim of physical 
power, and would place the Christian Scientist 
liable to trouble. It would be incurring un- 
necessary risk and labor, and would be a com- 
plete departure from the practice of this science. 
Besides Christian, Scientists are not boasting of 
what they are able to do through the power of 
God. They claim no more for themselves than 
they claim for others. It is the teaching of 
this faith that all mankind should be safe and 
secure under divine protection. We have 
enough troubles which come uninvited, and 
no need of going after them. Besides, “God 
is not mocked; for whatever a man soweth, that 
shal] he also reap.” If it was wrong for our 
Master to cast himself down in order to prove 
to the devil his power over material conditions, 
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it would certainly be wrong for his disciples to 
do this. Our critic declares it is idle to talk of 
becoming like God; and yet we are told that 
man was made in the image and likeness of God, 
and that he should attain this primitive estate. 
David said, “I shall be satisfied when I awake 
in his likeness.” 

Mr. Snyder refers to the old Egyptian theory, 
calling our attention to the outcome of said 
theory,—a lapse into pantheism, and, finally, the 
lack of distinction between right and wrong,— 
and then insinuates that such will be the out- 
come of Christian Science. His comparison is 
no comparison, since Christian Science has for 
its basis the infinite Good from which emanates 
all truth and righteousness,—that which leads 
to infinite progress. He might as well have 
said, because a false premise leads to a bad 


.conclusion, a good premise will do the same. 


In answer to the question, “Who shall say that 
certain instincts are godlike and certain others 
are not?” I would say, This will be determined 
largely from experience. One’s peculiar sense 
of right must be the standard by which he 
measures that which is presented to him ; and, if 
perchance he errs in his judgment, experience 
will thus be convincing that he is wrong, and 
that which we have failed to learn through 
science will be found out through experience. 
Mr. Snyder declared, “A Scientist lawyer said 
to mé, ‘One good thing this belief will do: it 
will destroy the idea of sin.’” Even though this 
statement may be correct, it is too abstract to 
convey any idea of the Christian Science method 
of destroying evil. While Christian Scientists 
may differ from others in their understanding of 
the nature of evil, yet they know and teach that 
the sinner is making wickedness real by his indul- 
gence of it; and he will never be rid of it, nor 
of its just penalty, until he ceases sinning. 

Our critic is wrong in his assumption that 
Christian Science teaches contempt for the 
body according to the teachings of Oriental 
philosophy. The teaching of this school is 
that the body should be governed and controlled 
by divine will according to the teachings of the 
Master: “Take no thought for the body, what 
ye shall eat or what ye shall drink or where- 
withal ye shall be clothed; but seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” It is 
not the body that is wrong, but the erroneous 
conception and abuse thereof; and this must 
cease. It is not strange that Pandita Ramabai, 
with narrower opportunities for enlightenment 
than the people of our own country, should 
misunderstand Christian Science, and think it 
identical with Hindu teachings, since many of 
the clergymen of our land, with broader oppor- 
tunities, have likewise mistaken this science. 
The logical outcome of this faith is exactly the 
opposite of that which is described as the out- 
come of Hinduism. 

Mr. Snyder insinuates that no one can be 
cured through Christian Science without money, 
and refers to the Christian Science text-book as 
held at a “price which must nearly equal ten 
times the cost of its production.” It is very 
strange to me that any clergyman should vent- 
ure to make such reckless statements. I have 
never heard of an applicant who has been 
turned away from a Christian Scientist because 
he did not have money to pay the regular 
fee. Neither have I ever known an instance 
where one who desired to read the Christian 
Science text-book did not have that privilege. 
A’very large portion of the time of Christian 
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Scientists is given to gratuitous service, and no 
one has ever been turned away. I know of 
institutions among Christian Scientists which 
have been made expressly to reach the poor. I 
have known many instances where the poverty- 
stricken have been lifted out of their poverty 
as well as from beds of sickness into health 
through the help of Christian Scientists. We 
will admit that the Christian Science text-book 
is sold at a fair profit, but it is not higher- 
priced than other text-books. There are copies 
of this book to be found in almost every city 
in the country where public libraries afford an 
opportunity of reading to those who are not 
able to buy the book, That the Christian 
Science periodicals are protected by a copy- 
right does not, in any degree, vitiate the truth 
of Christian Science. Is it a matter to be com- 
plained of that the founder of this science is 
wise, exact, and careful in her business habits? 
Why should she not take precaution against 
any adulteration or interference with the cause 
which she has instituted? If the patrons of 
this movement are satisfied with its business 
management, a third party could be nothing 
more nor less than a meddler. Our critic asks, 
“Do Christian Scientists ever heal a disease 
which involves the change or waste of tissue?” 
Then he declares, “The answer may be safely 
in the negative.” Be this as it may, multitudes 
of people have been healed who had been pro- 
nounced incurable because of ‘a change or 
waste of tissue.’ They acted, felt, and looked 
just like sick people, and were so pronounced 
by the medical schools; and they are well to- 
day under Christian Science. 

Next our critic recites the stock speculation 
that Christian Science heals by reason of the 
influence of human will over the body. With- 
out commenting upon the stability and real 
efficacy of such results, we will admit that some 
people have been apparently cured because of 
their faith in various peculiarities and because 
of the supposed power of the human mind; but 
that there are many counterfeits does not affect 
the fact that there is one original, genuine 
method of curing without medicine, and we 
assert that Christian Science is the very oppo- 
site of the cruder forms of mental operation 
which depend entirely upon suggestion. This 
science recognizes no other power besides the 
divine Mind, and every mental argument of the 
Christian Scientist is based upon his under- 
standing that God is the only power. Such 
arguments must of necessity be good, and can 
only have good effects. To do evil necessitates 
a departure from Christian Science and a sub- 
stitution of the human mind for the divine. 
The operations of Jesus must have been mental 
or spiritual, for they were not material; and yet 
he could not have been a hypnotist, for he said, 
“Not my will, but thine be done,” “It is not J, 
but the Father who doeth the works.” So 
Christian Science does not heal by the exercise 
of human will, but by silencing human will with 
the divine. It is not claimed that patients are 
healed by mere perusal of Mrs. Eddy’s book, 
but by the thought gained therefrom; and there 
are plenty of people to testify that they have 
been cured in this manner, 

One might judge that our critic has no faith in 
God and does not believe in the possibility of 
results through prayer. His horrible fear that 
“Christian Science is throwing aside an accumu- 
lation of important knowledge” should be 
allayed with the understanding that Christian 
Scientists are not left comfortless, While they 
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have departed from opinions outgrown, they 
have a better understanding in their place, even 
the “Spirit of Truth which shall guide into all 
truth.” Our critic asks that Christian Science 
and its cures be carefully scrutinized by men 
whose competency is generally recognized. 
Jesus said, “We thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” Paul said, “Not many 
mighty men after the flesh are called”; also, 
“For God hath chosen the foolish things to con- 
found the wise.” One who is deeply engrossed 
in material knowledge may be for that very 
reason less capable of discerning spiritual truth, 
not because of his want of intelligence, but be- 
cause he is not willing to set aside the testimony 
of the senses and accept that understanding 
which comes from God, and thereby “compare 
spiritual things with spiritual.” Nothing per- 
taining to earth is of lasting benefit. The 
knowledge of the ages serves the purpose of 
stepping-stones leading up to the present; but, 
if wise, we will “leave behind the things that are 
behind, and run with patience the race that is 
set before us.” Step by step the world had 
wended its way up to that point where there 
was one individual whose experience had been 
of such a character as to prepare her to -per- 
ceive a correct knowledge of the nature and 
essence of the Creator and creation. We have 
no abuse to offer in respect to our past imper- 
fections. Nevertheless, it would be foolish to 
hold to time-honored beliefs simply as keep- 
sakes, and thereby stunt our growth along the 
more modern scientific and spiritual lines. 

As we look back upon the time when our an- 
cestors reaped the fields with the sickle, we have 
no censure to offer, because they reaped as best 
they knew. Since we have the self-binder, shall 
we say, “Is it not too bad to throw away the 
accumulation of reap-hooks and resort to this 
modern machine?” No doubt many of the 
broad-minded ones who have passed away 
would have been the first to indorse Christian 
Science if they had remained until its discovery. 
I desire to state in unmistakable terms that it 
was not claimed by a leader of the New York 
city church, nor by any other Christian Scien- 
tist, that the inscription cut on a piece of mar- 
ble had been removed by faith or prayer. Since 
this falsehood has been so often refuted in the 
press, we see no excuse for its reiteration on the 
part of its venturesome critic. True, an expe- 
rience was related showing that, in spite of their 
ignorant attempt to do wrong, they were, after 
all, constrained to do right, It was not claimed 
that the lettering was changed on the corner- 
stone, but that it was rightly inscribed in the 
first place. Some of the incredulous in the 
time of Jesus asked for a sign, notwithstanding 
multitudes of people had been healed, as a 
proof of his messiahship. So, in these days, 
critics demand that investigation shall be made 
along the lines common to their peculiar notions 
as a proof of the efficacy of Christian Science, 
while there are hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple, a very large per cent. of whom have been 
pronounced incurable by eminent physicians, 
ready to testify to having been healed by this 
Science. To such critics we can only say, 
“There shall no sign be given them.” What- 
ever may be said of the spirituality or non_ 
spirituality of Christian Science, one thing is 
certain, people of this faith do not repeat false- 
hoods about other denominations or their creeds. 


Mr. Snyder's effort to belittle the emphasis 
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upon healing in the New Testament receives a 
strong rebuke in the fact that in not less than 
five hundred places in the New Testament 
references are made to healing the sick, and our 
Master laid special stress upon healing as well as 
preaching. He said: “These signs shall follow 
them that believe. In my name shall they cast 
out devils,” etc.; “He that believeth, the works 
I do shall he do also”; “Preach the gospel, 
heal the sick.” Christian Scientists do not lay 
special stress upon the physical healing. They 
respect the truth implied in the Master’s 
words: “Go, and sin no more.” 
Boston. 


Western Letter. 


I was present on June 23 at a service which 
called to my mind the customs in New England 
fifty years ago. The occasion was the annual 
midsummer festival of the Nora Free Christian 
Church at Hanska, Minn. It was the first Nor- 
wegian Unitarian society to be established in this 
country, and the only one formed before the ad- 
vent of Rev. Kristofer Janson. It was organ- 
ized by farmers, who built on the summit of 
“Mount Pisgah,” upon the open country side, a 
meeting-house and parsonage, and laid out a 
burying-ground in the rear. Never yet have they 
been able to command the full time of a minister, 
so that their services have been thus far confined 
to the summer months. But for nearly a quarter 
of a century they have been moving steadily for- 
ward, until they are beginning to demand the ser- 
vices of a minister all the year around. 

Meantime a station of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway has been established three-quar- 
ters of a mile away, and the village of Hanska has 
come into existence where two years ago there 
was a waving field of wheat. This is bringing 
new workers to the church, and increasing the 
importance of the post. It would be difficult to 
imagine a finer agricultural scene than that upon 
which one looks out from this Mount Pisgah. 
There stretch out in every direction as far as the 
eye can see fields and valleys in comparison with 
which the promised land, upon which Moses 
gazed from the more ancient Pisgah, was but a 
barren wilderness, For this country is a veri- 
table garden-spot; and its inhabitants seem pros. 
perous, happy, and independent. 

Rev. Amandus Norman of Minneapolis has 
made his summer home in the Hanska parsonage 
for eight years, and has seen his congregations 
steadily grow until they fill the church, and occa- 
sionally overflow it, so that there are more wor- 
shippers outside than can get into the building. 
The hour for the meeting in the church at the 
midsummer festival was high noon; and, in spite 
of a pouring rain-storm, the church was crowded 
at that time, when Mr. Norman introduced me 
as the first official of the Unitarian denomination 
whom he had ever succeeded in enticing to 
Hanska. j 

After the morning meeting came luncheon on 
the lawn near the parsonage, and, in accordance 
with a Norwegian custom, an afternoon of games 
and quiet conversation in the adjacent grove. 
Then, somewhat to his surprise, your correspond- 
ent was met with a request for a second sermon, 
to which he readily acceded; and in spite of the 
heat, when the bell summoned. the worshippers 
inside the church once more at 5 P.M., I found 
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the building again filled with people ready to. 


listen with commendable patience to another 
three-quarters of an hour sermon in an unfamiliar 
tongue, MDa: 
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heard made in Chicago, the city of the great 
unwashed: it is that their linen is at the laun- 
dry, and they want sufficient money to get it out. 
One day a man who slumbered tunefully while 
waiting for Mr. Slicer to see him told a tale of 
how he had just been dismissed from the hos- 
pital and, going to the Park, fell asleep on one 
of the benches, and, while thus unconscious of 
his miseries, had his good shoes stolen from 
his feet and replaced by the old ones he wore, 
which were shabby enough, indeed, and his 
money taken from his pocket. Whereupon 
Mr. Slicer replied that he was not built to be- 
lieve that a man’s shoes could be taken off, un- 
known to him, while sleeping a orma/ sleep. 
“Mind you,” added Mr. Slicer, “I say a normal 
sleep.” The man departed in wrath. All these 
people have to be seen and spoken to at least 
fora moment. But in the midst of these inter- 
ruptions must be dictated the letters in answer 
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_ The church at Hanska, though widely sepa- 
rated by position and tradition from the other 
churches of the Unitarian name, is doing, under 
the devoted leadership of Mr. Norman and his 
“equally capable and devoted wife, a work of in- 
creasing significance for the Norwegians of Min- 
nesota. F. C, SourHwortTH. 


New York Letter. 


The Unitarian Book Room, which has its 
home in the Parish House of All Souls’ Church, 
at 104 East 2oth Street, is to be renovated dur- 
ing the summer vacation. It will reopen 
September 3, glistening in fresh paint and dec- 
orations. With its new flooring and other 
fixtures it will present, it is hoped, no reminder 
whatever of its old condition of gloomy cheer- 
lessness. As every other part of the Parish 


House has been made attractive and homelike, 
there is no reason to doubt that the transforma- 
tion in the Book Room will be entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

Very few of our Unitarians here or elsewhere 
appreciate the amount of work that goes on 
within the four walls of this room which was 
once Dr. Bellows’s reception room. It is not 
infrequent to have congratulations extended to 
the young lady in charge upon the pleasant posi- 
tion she holds,— “nothing to do and all day to 
do it in.” As if a position of that sort could be 
pleasant to atly but a dead-and-alive person! 
Such observations are about as accurate as 
those made in envy of the easy life our naval 
officers enjoy on their long cruises. Let any- 
one read “The Sailor’s Log,’’? and Bob Evans 
will teach him that these brave protectors of 
our flag live lives of almost continuous hard 
labor and of constant and wearing responsibility, 
And who would have life otherwise than full of 
work and bearable responsibilities ? 

A day at the Book Room will bring its revela- 
tions. From the moment the doors are opened 
at half-past nine in the morning there is liable 
to be a constant-stream of visitors. A smal] 
proportion of these come on real business, to 
buy books, to subscribe for the Hegister or the 
Messiah Pulpit sermons, or to see the superin- 
tendent on matters connected with the churches 
of the conference. The remainder are beggars, 
or people looking for Mr. Slicer, or some ane 
else unknown to the attendant. Some of the 
beggars are interesting and shrewd, Occasion- 
ally they make no immediate request for money, 
but will ask for sermons, generally Mr. Chad- 
wick’s, for whom they will admit their un- 
bounded admiration. In a few days they are 
back again, relying upon the good impression 
they’ve made to get some money or other favor. 
Very often these men, and women, too, will use 
the names of the Boston ministers as guarantees of 
their honesty. One young man came once, stat- 
ing that Rev. Edward A. Horton was his friend 
and adviser, and that he wanted a small sum of 
money to start him in the flower business. 
When the attendant suggested that, if he would 
get a letter from Mr. Horton, it might save him 
a good deal of embarrassment in making such 
an application, he replied naively, “Oh, I never 
feel any embarrassment in these matters.” 

Those who stray into the Book Room in quest 
of Mr. Slicer do so by mistake, for his recep- 
tion-room is in another part of the house. 
But they usually wait there to see him ; and, when 
that gentleman comes, the request made is the 
frank one for money. The plea they make is 
one Mr, Fenn told ys, when here, he never 


to the morning’s mail. This usually takes all 
the morning. In the afternoon there comes 
the typewriting of the letters dictated, more 


callers, and the attending to the various other 


duties of the position. These include filling mail 
orders for books and sermons, both those on 


sale at the Book Room and George H. Ellis’s pub- 


lications, the sending of notices to the ministers 


of the monthly luncheons, mailing programmes 
of conferences to individuals and to churches, 
sending out notices of meeting for the Execu- 
tive Board of the Unitarian Conference of the 


Middle States and Canada, giving away ser- 
mons or mailing them to Post-office Mission 


branches, and numerous other little things. A 


record of the past season reads as follows : — 

Christian Registers mailed, 156; sermons cir- 
culated and distributed, 4,000; mail orders filled 
for Mr. George H. Ellis, 400; mail orders for 
Book Room, 300; Messiah Pulpit subscriptions, 
78; Messiah Pulpit sermons sold, 1,200; books, 
pamphlets, etc., sold, 1,100; visitors on real 
business in one month, 209; letters written, 
2,504; postals, 300; seventy pages of extra 
typewriting,— addresses, lectures, sermons, etc. ; 
programmes mailed, 5,500; notices sent out to 
ministers, 304. The Book Room is supported 
wholly by the Middle States Conference, except 
the use of the room which is generously given 
free of rent by All Souls’ Church. 

The Unitarian churches were kept open later 
than usual this summer, those in Manhattan 
holding services through the month. of June. 
Their ministers are now, for the most part, off 
on their well-earned vacations, except Rev. 
Hobart Clark of the Staten Island church, who 
expects to be at his home during all of July and, 
possibly, all of August, Mr. Slicer is in the 
Adirondacks for his annual two weeks of camp 
life, and will later go to his summer home in 
Little Compton; Dr. Savage is at Billerica, 
where he will have his headquarters for the 
summer; Robert Collyer left New York for 
Dublin, N.H., where he was to dedicate a library 
given by Mrs. Dr. Richardson of his congrega- 
tion; and Rev. M. St. C. Wright is at Randolph, 
N.H. The Brooklyn, contingency may all be 
found in the New England States, Mr. Chad- 
wick being, as usual, at Chesterfield, Mass. 

In spite of hot weather and the small-pox, the 
summer school of charity workers is in session 
again, The mornings are given to lectures and 
conferences at the Charity Organization Build- 
ing, the afternoons to laboratory work, which 
consists of visits to tenements, social settlements, 
public baths, recreation piers, and every other 
organization illustrative of the study the class is 
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pursuing. Now, if the eager, devoted women 


in this class could but convince themselves, 
their teachers and fellow-students, that bad 
cookery is the root of much, if not the greater 
part, of the evils the poor endure and the 
crimes they commit, what a profitable summer’s 
study it wouldbe! The stark ignorance of the 
poor about food values and the proper prepara- 
tion of food is appalling. Never will men desert 
the saloons until their appetites are better for- 
tified at home. The young women who are being 
employed as managers of tenements, greatly to 
the advantage of landlords and tenants, ought 
to be able to start cooking classes, in which 
elementary instruction in marketing and cook- 
ing should be given. There is many a poor 
woman, struggling to feed a large family on a 
pitifully small sum of money, who would rejoice 
to learn howto make good bread, and rejoice 
to learn that a bag of flour at 85 cents will 
last three weeks against an expenditure of 75 
cents a week for baker’s bread, and poor stuff at 
that. M. A. M. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


II. 

Each year one comes down to the Isles of 
Shoals wondering if by any possibility the meas- 
ure of success attained by the earlier meetings, 
and set before us as a standard when the work 
was confessedly an experiment, can be reached 
again. Each year, however, the rest and quiet 
touches tired and anxious lives; and one goes 
away, his faith in God somehow strengthened 
by a week of freedom among these influences of 
beauty and his interest in man the stronger for 
witnessing the ever-increasing sense of compan- 
ionship developed among the attendants. One 
may smile at the idea of talking about freedom 
and rest in connection with a steady week of 
meetings, and yet it is quite true. We come 
here into a world where the common cares 
seem to slip away; and, as the horizons widen 
around us, our inner horizons widen, too, and 
we see things in their larger relations. I be- 
lieve that the value of these meetings is largely 
to be measured by this general and openly con- 
fessed experience, and it is what makes them 


unique in the story of Unitarian conferences. 


One year’s programme may afford greater or 
more brilliant addresses than another, and in- 
clude more well-known names; but the real 
heart of the meetings is in this deep sense of 
spiritual uplifting and companionship in a high 
mission, fostered largely by the devotional meet- 
ings in the little stone church on the rocks and 
by the sunset services on the western piazza. 
The interest that has grown in this chapel was 
beautifully shown at the eagerness with which 
the proposal was received that we should contrib- 
ute toward a fund for putting it in proper repair. 
A collection was taken up, and the sum required 
—one hundred and forty dollars — was raised 
at once. No one wishes to have the chapel 
transformed in any way ; but a new floor is needed, 
and a leaky roof must be repaired or replaced, 
and the walls restored to their original color, 
possibly with a rough finish that shall not tempt 
the idiotic scribbling propensities of chance 
tourists. Itis no wonder that we begin to feel 
something of a proprietary interest in the place. 

It was proposed to devote the morning meet- 
ings to discussions of practical parish problems 
from the layman’s point of view; and the first 
of the series was opened by Mr. Edgar O. 
Achorn of Boston, who spoke about “The 
Unitarian Opportunity,” He yeviewed some of 
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paper on “The Minister's Wife: How shall we 
treat her?” After comparing her duties to-day 
with those of her predecessors one hundred 
years ago, greatly to her present advantage, Mrs. 
Lane discussed the charges brought in a late 
number of the A¢/antic Monthly against the 
position as such, finding them directed mainly 
against the evils of ecclesiastical machinery, of 
which Unitarians have little. She analyzed the 
possible disadvantages set among the privi- 
leges of the minister’s wife, and concluded that 
even these might prove to be but a part of her 
opportunity, to be welcomed by her as such. 
In the animated discussion that followed, 
Rev. John P. Forbes spoke more seriously, 
taking the ideal point of view and showing that 
we get the right conditions only when the 
minister and his wife are one in purpose, sym- 
pathy, and co-operation. He warned the people 
not to give the minister himself credit for 
every good thing that comes out from the 
parsonage. Mrs. Greeley of Lexington, Mrs. 
George H. Young, and others shared his 
opinion. 

In the symposium held on Saturday morning 
the question of “The Masculine Minority: Is it 
inevitably such?” was discussed, with Rev. 
G. W. Solley, now of Deerfield, but soon to 
assume new duties as the successor of Rev. 
B. A. Goodridge in Dorchester, in the lead. 
Mr. Solley is an optimist by nature, training, 
and grace; and he had no intention of letting 
himself be “stared out of countenance” by the 
facts he had to face. Therefore, his views were 
encouraging, not only as to the outlook for the 
future, but also touching the present situation. 
The morning session of the Young People’s 
Religious Union also contributed much to the 
discussions of the. week on practical parish 
problems. Mr. Roger S. Forbes and Mr. 
George H; Reed of Taunton spoke with force 
and enthusiasm on “The Enrichment of Church 
Service,” the former urging the employment of 
means to make the young people’s meetings dig- 
nified and earnest, and Mr. Reed suggesting the 
need of beauty as a recognized element in our 
church architecture and church service. Both 
addresses will appear in full in the Young 
People’s column of the Register. At the even- 
ing service, for which also the Religious Union 
was responsible, addresses were made by Rev. 
G. W. Solley, Miss Emma C. Low, and Miss 
Harriet Mann of Florence. It has become the 
approved custom of the Programme Committee 
to give one day in the week to the representa- 
tives of one of the national societies. The 
Young People’s Religious Union had their inn- 
ings this year, but the number of Alliance mem- 
bers present made possible an impromptu 
though decidedly representative meeting of 
their own. Miss Low presided, and among the 
speakers were Mrs. Austin C. Wellington, 
Mrs. Phalen, Miss Everett, Mrs. Scott of Bur- 
lington, Ia., Miss Low, Miss Clarke, and Mrs. 
Davis. There were plenty of men present; but 
the only one who spoke was Mr. Kelly of Caro- 
lina, R.I., who testified to’ the value of the Post- 
office Mission work that had helped him out of 
his doubts in a time of genuine need. 

The principal literary addresses of the week 
were given by Rev. Francis Tiffany, who re- 
freshed and deepened the emotional imagina- 
tion of his hearers by his story of the life and 
music of Beethoven, and by Rev. John Snyder, 
who set forth “The Development of American 
Humor” in masterly fashion, tracing it from its 
crude and boisterous beginnings in colonial 


times through the happy carelessness and in- 
fectious hilarity of the period when flourished 
what one might call thé folk-lore of fun, suited 
to children and the childlike mind. Mr. 
Snyder’s tributes to the later humorists were 
admirably just and appreciative. In Lowell he 
recognized the flood-tide of American humor, 
voicing the higher ethics of the nation with a 
keenness of satire not surpassed by Swift and 
an ethical passion to which the Irish dean was a 
stranger. Mr. Snyder illustrated the course of 
his lecture by numerous readings from the 
greater humorists, and kept his audience alert 
and responsive. This would be an admirable 
lecture for the entertainment of clubs and study 
classes next winter, presenting, as it does, the 
development of a branch of literature not often 
adequately recognized. 

One of the most effective addresses of the 
week was that given on “The Responsibility of 
the Individual for the Regeneration of the world” 
by Rev. Harry Jeschke of Hackensack, N.J., 
which might have taken its place in the series 
of discussions on practical parish problems, ex- 
cept that it was not presented from the layman’s 
point of view. Mr. Jeschke was quite as prac- 
tical and logical as any layman could have been, 
however; and his insistence on the duty of the 
individual first to reform himself and then to 
develop denominational loyalty in the work of 
reforming others was emphatic. His hearers 
evidently enjoyed his critical enumeration of the 
advantages of attempting to reform one’s self - 
first of all, and he was frequently interrupted by 
applause. ' 

The religious services of the closing day were 
conducted by Rev. Frank L. Phalen, who drew 
lessons of beauty and significance from the sea 
which is so much in the minds of all on these isl- 
ands, and by Rev. J. E. Wright of Montpelier, 
Vt., who emphasized the ever-pressing responsi- 
bility of man to co-operate with God, not only in 
the preparation of this world for his fit abode, 
but to help bring about the kingdom of God in 
the individual and in society. Thus we come 
around again to the thought with which Mr. 
Fenn began last Sunday, and which may be said 
to have been the dominant note of the entire 
week. 

It is impossible to speak of the various devo- 
tional meetings of the week further than to say 
that they were conducted by Rev. E. S. Wiers of 
Billerica, Rev. Hans S. Spoer of Ware, Rev. 
John Day of Amherst, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
Rev. L. H. Buckshorn, Rev. C. T. Billings, and 
Miss L. F. Clarke. They are a part of the 
week that one could spare least, and never fail to 
secure quick and reverent response. 


the causes which have led to the present tran- 
sition state of religious teaching. The old the- 
ology has proved a failure, inadequate to supply 
the present needs of the people; but it still pre- 
dominates for the most part, and many, rather 
than attend churches with which they heretofore 
had been identified, have given up church- 
going altogether. Thus has come a barren 
period in the ecclesiastical life of the American 
people; and a significant sign of the failure of 
the old theology, and the crying need of the 
people for something better to take its place, is 
found in the growth of that modern necromancy, 
Christian Science. Mr. Achorn found in the 
Sermon on the Mount and the two command- 
ments ef love to God and love to man an ex- 
pression of the Unitarian faith, the promul- 
gation of which furnishes the Unitarian 
opportunity. Asking what the Unitarian ex- 
pects of his minister, he answered that he should 
be an enthusiast in his faith, putting aside con- 
ventional barriers that would separate him from 
his people, and seeking to convince them ‘that 
material success can never satisfy the longings 
of the human soul. 

Prof. Emerton spoke to a most interested 
audience, as he unfolded his ideas about “The 
Rational Equipment of the Modern Minister.” 
To decide what the education of a minister 
should be, one must understand first what he 
is expected to do. The ministerial profession 
undoubtedly answers to a real need; but the 
minister will not be a priest speaking with ex- 
ceptional authority, nor a prophet declaring 
new truths out of an inspiration denied to others, 
nor even a State official, as in many communi- 
ties. He must be a man among men, and yet 
a leader who shall give us certain guiding prin- 
ciples for the right adjustment of our daily lives. 
Mr. Emerton agreed with Mr. Achorn in feeling 
that the phenomenon of Christian Science ought 
no longer to be neglected. To him the most 
impressive thing in this rapid spread of cheap 
and tawdry notions is the desire of people to be 
led. The old doctrines have failed to satisfy 
longer; and certain simple truths emphasized 
by Unitarians, such as the unity of life, have 
been eagerly seized, even with this strange 
accompaniment of vagaries. The minister is to 
be a specialist in the things of the spirit, but 
in this domain there is no professorship. Mr. 
Emerton set forth very clearly the need that the 
future minister or leader of men should have 
“good stuff in him,” with staying qualities. 
Hardly anything can make up for the lack of 
early training, to which the power of mental 
concentration is largely due. The advantages 
of a liberal education preceding the professional 
school were shown to be great: first, by giving 
aman glimpses of almost all fields of study 
and investigation ; and, secondly, by allowing him 
to throw himself into the life of the college and 
try his powers of possible leadership. Discuss- 
ing the substance and value of professional 
training in the divinity school, Prof. Emerton 
emphasized especially the necessity of continu- 
ing the study of English, in face of the hostility 
to it frequently shown by the student, who some- 
times seems to fear that he cannot be so devout 
if his use of language is faultless or that he may 
be hindered in his spiritual growth if he speaks 
so that he can be understood. After all this, 
the real preparation only comes to a man when 
he is tried by the great crises of life. 

“Mrs. Charles A. Lane of Hingham contrib- 
uted much to the general discussion of parish 
problems in her unusually bright and effective 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. : 


Young People’s day at the Isles of Shoals 
dawned bright and clear. The devotional ser- 
vice in the little stone church was conducted by 
Rey. John Day of Amherst. On going to the 
church, we were delighted to find it beautifully 
trimmed with wild flowers by some of our 
faithful members, who rose early and carried 
out their task in perfect silence and secrecy. i 

At ten o’clock a large audience filled the hall. 
The meeting was opened by Mr. Forbes, who 
was followed by Mr. George H. Reed of 
Taunton. After they had presented the sub- 
ject, a general discussion was carried on by a 
number of ministers and friends in the audience. 

As the subject, “The Enrichment of our 
Church Service,” is likely to be of interest to 


cludes, reading-rooms on the docks of seaport 


_prayer-meeting. They fear, I think, above all 
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| lic meeting and recount some great, sudden, mys- 
terious spiritual transformation which he or she 
had experienced. Do I exaggerate a bit when I 
say that, for a healthy young person at the pres- 
ent time, such a performance is the most un- 
natural thing in the world? One of our college 
professors, who has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for observing all sides of the lives of 
young men of every class and condition, has 
written, as you know: “The normal type of a 
serious-minded young man at the present time 
does not talk much about religion. Sometimes 
this reserve proceeds from self-consciousness, 
and ought to be overcome; but quite as often 
it proceeds from modesty, and ought to be 
reverenced.” 

This ‘truth has been partially recognized, but 
it has often been misinterpreted. Some, for 
example, have said: “Well, bring matters down 
to the plane of the young people. Put the thing 
on their level, and let them talk about it in 
their own words.” So, recently, we have heard 
six or eight stalwart young fellows, at a large 
public meeting on a Sunday afternoon, describe 
life by comparing it to a magnified ball game. 
Christ, in this game, takes the part of a great 
head-coach who stands on the side-lines, and 
encourages the individual players. If only a 
runner will listen to his voice, he can slide to 
the “home plate” in safety. 

This is certainly practical enough. This is 
bringing matters down to the level of the young 
people. One is impelled, however, after all this, 
to ask whether it is not possible, in dealing 
with young people, not to make religion a hid- 
eously unnatural, sentimental outburst, and not 
to make it cheap. Can we not devise some 
form of worship which shall emphasize, above 
all things else, the dignity of things divine, and 
give that dignity a chance to wield its influence 
and do its work, and quietly, without the use of 
too much persuasion or of many words, im- 
press upon young people the true worth of 
religion? Young people are quick to hear the 
note of sentimentality ; but they are just as quick, 
we may be sure, to notice and to reverence any- 
thing which -is manifestly in itself beautiful 
and majestic. 

It has been said of children who play about 
in brick-courts surrounded by high walls and 
who still build castles in Spain, “It is beauty 
they want, and wonder and romance,—not so 
much the romance of exalted action as the 
romance of mystery and delightful awe.” This 
particular need is characteristic of very old 
children. Yet how are we young people to do 
the work? How is the little service in the 
church parlor to be lifted above its material 
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many who did not have the pleasure of hearing 
these addresses, we shall publish them in full. 
Mr. Reed’s will appear in the next number of 
the Register. 


Mr. R. S. Forbes said : — 


The purpose of the two meetings to be held 
to-day under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Religious Union is to discuss, from the young 
people’s point of view, certain problems which 
have arisen in the work of the Union. We 
have thought that it would be interesting to you 
all, and very beneficial to our young people’s 
society, if representatives of our Union were to 
present these problems, and older members and 
more experienced workers of our Church were 
then to discuss the matters still further. The 
time has come when we need a bit of good 
advice. I assure you that we should be very 
tee for any suggestions which you might 
give. 

In helping to introduce the discussion on the 
topic for this morning’s meeting, “The Enrich- 
ment of our Religious Services,” I wish to con- 
fine what I have to say almost entirely to that 
part of the subject which is illustrated in the 
services which our young people hold from 
week to week. 

It has been found, during the five years of the 
existence of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, that the demands of the work of practi- 
cal service, with all the sacrifice of time and 
pleasure which they may have necessitated, 
have rarely failed to call forth a hearty re- 
sponse. This is not unnatural. Any person 
who has been able to see all sides of the lives | 
of young people of to-day must admit, I think, 
that the average young man or woman is not 
enclosed within the steel of case-hardened self- 
ishness. You can go to any university town 
and read the signs of the times. Student vol- 
unteer committees, classes in almost as many 
subjects as the college curriculum itself in- 


towns or among the most blackened districts of 
great mill cities, do not indicate the indifference 
of “gilded youth.” They show that good, 
solid work is being done, and they also prove 
that any organization which exists to develop 
the ideal side of young people’s natures cannot 
afford to neglect, but must work through, the 
practical side. 

Now about five years ago came the begin- 
ning of our endeavor to form an organization 
among our young people which should be dis- 
tinctly religious in its character, which should be 
something more than a circle of literary socie- 
ties or a group of social clubs. It has been 
my privilege, during the last year, to go about 
from church to church in our denomination, try- 
ing to establish branches of our young people’s 
organization. When I haye urged as the 
mission of my society such things as the work 
of local charity or an investigation of the 
methods, abuses, and ideals of politics, or the 
combining of many of our young people for 
the sake of giving substantial aid to the 
preaching and the spreading abroad of our 
gospel of love to God and love to man, my 
claim has seldom been disputed; but, when I 
have suggested the possibility of young people’s 
engaging in a simple, sincere service of worship, 
I have usually met either with suspicion or 
frank and, in some cases, no mild disapproval. 
Now there are reasons why young people are 
thus suspicious. The question for us is, Are 
there not ways in which their fears can be ban- 
ished? 

’ One reason for such suspicion seems to lie in 
the form of evening service which the traditions 
of Congregationalism have brought down to us. 
To a prejudiced observer, a person not ac- 
quainted with the methods and objects of our 
young people’s society, there is a dangerous 
similarity between the services which some of 
our young people hold on Sunday evenings and 
the time-honored “meeting for conference.” 
Young people in these days are afraid of the 


true worship?. That is one of our problems, 
one of the most difficult of the problems with 
which we have to deal. I assure you that we 
should welcome any suggestion which you might 
make. 

One thing ought to be said, in passing, that we 
have been greatly helped in our perplexity by 
the new hymnal which has been compiled for 
us. This book, with its ten liturgical services, 
containing prayers, litanies, credos, responses, 
has done a great deal to give our young people’s 
meetings stability. In fact, the qualities which 
our services seem to have lacked most are form 
and progress. A service at random,— at any 
given point one hymn or six hymns, quotations 
thrown in by chance and read from little slips 
of white paper in a faltering tone, ominous and 
painful pause’s broken only by faint giggles 
from some distant corner,—all this is the sort 
of thing which gives the “‘sixteen-year-older” his 
chance —nayy encourages him—to try to be- 
come facetious. 

Anything, it would seem, which tends to 
make the service larger is sure to be helpful in 
this regard. I remember one meeting held last 
winter in which several of our unions united. 
The service was held in the church proper, the 
order of service, the prayers, and the responses 
were printed, the choir were all in their places. 
It is a significant fact that in this meeting 
there seemed to be little temptation to the very 
youngest element present to whisper or nudge 
or engage in any of the forms of mute telegraphy. 
Still further, the meeting was not taken out of 


else, the particular kind of testimony which it 
has been the custom to give in at such meet- 
ings. It used to be thought a glorious thing for 
a young man or woman to get up in.a large pub- 


limitations and be given the impressiveness of |. 
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the hands of the young people: it was distinctly 
and solely for them, and it appealed to them. 

Some one will ask, “Is this not one more sign 
that our young people are tending to ritualism ?” 
I do not think that we need infer that. I do not 
think that there is a shred of the “rags of popery” 
in sight. One thing, however, is certain. Noth- 
ing which is lax and barren and which goes with 
whitewashed walls is fitted to quicken the re- 
ligious sentiment and to inspire reverence. 

This whole matter goes far beyond young 
people’s meetings, The decadent New England 
parish, the old meeting-house, full of echoes, 
are extremely disheartening, Not long ago I 
heard a good Unitarian bemoaning the prover- 
bial church mortgage which settles down like a 
great black cloud over some of our country 
parishes. Somebody else who was present re- 
plied, “I think it is more-a question of church 
architecture than of mortgages.” Then some of 
us thought of the little stone churches which are 
popping up all over our Yankee hillsides, and of 
the piteous little exclamation, “Why, we are los- 
ing all our young people!” After all, in these 
days is there not a:vast deal of significance for 
every one of us in the ivy-tipped pinnacle? Is 
not a temple venerable just because every stone, 
every head bowed in prayer under shadowy 


Business Notices. 


As Jackson loved it.—It is a well-known fact that 
Andrew Jackson loyed hickory furniture, and the best 
examples of this class of furnishing to-day are reproduc- 
tions of the historical pieces which he owned. There is 
one house in Boston which carries a very large line of 
hickory furniture at low prices. That is the Paine Furni- 
ture Company on Canal Street. 


Turner Centre, Me.— The system is doing wonders 
for us.— O_tvE M. Kimpart. Address all orders to 
Rey. A, C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer will be 43 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE address of John Fretwell till August 1 


will be care of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 


Established 1859. 
i ec es Lele 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, | 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
.» » Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


If you want first-class accommodations at 
a private residence,—large piazza, quiet and 
homelike,— conveniently ldcated for the Expo- 
sition, address Mrs. B. H. Grove, tor Jewett 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 

References: Adelbert F. Hudson, Frederic H. Kent, 
astors of the two Buffalo Unitarian churches respectively ; 
Geers B. Hawes, pastor of the Unitarian church at Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 


BS Vipera pneumonia in a better climate, as I did. 
Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 
Unitarian church in Virginia. Extra inducements to 
Unitarians. Medicinal springs, pine groves, free hotel 
site, Address E, S. READ, HIGHLAND SPRINGS, Va. 
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arches, every strain of beautiful music, tells the 
observer that there is the holy of holies? 

All this is in no way to disparage the courtly 
men of old who could make log cabins in a 
wilderness true houses of God; but in these 
days, when in almost every department of 
life the ideal side of things is at least sug- 
gested, how can we afford to allow the Church 
and its services to be conspicuous just because 
of their lack of beauty? May we not, then, in 
dealing with young people under the name of 
religion, pursue a method not usually followed ? 
Shall we not tell the young people of the glory 
as well as of the goodness of God, of the 
grandeur of the Almighty as well as of the 
watchfulness of the Father ? 


Che Sunday School. 


There are many devices for recording the 
attendance at Sunday-school sessions. Some 
of these methods are also intended to stimulate, 
interest, and increase the number of those who 
come regularly. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society planned and published a system of 
attendance cards and rewards, which appeared 
about the 1st of January. The divisions were 
of three terms,—Easter Term, Whitsuntide 
Term, and Christmas Term. The welcome to 
this publication has been quite hearty, and the 
sale encouraging. It is a simple system, based 
on the general principles of economy of time 
and money. But the material is published in 
attractive shape, thus giving due dignity to the 
form. I remind the Sunday-school workers 
that it would be well if these cards were tried 
at the opening of the autumn term. The 
Christmas Term cards are printed in the glow- 
ing colors of the holly berry. Sample sets of 
the cards, with full directions and information 
as to the price, will be forwarded without cost 
to any one desirous of examining the plan. 

In this connection I call attention to an 
ingenious chart called the “Attendance Ther- 
mometer,” published by the Boston Specialty 
Company, Revere, Mass. The originator of 
this unique idea is the superintendent of our 
Unitarian Sunday-school at Revere, William J. 
Stanton.° The object is to place upon the wall 
a record of the exact attendance for every 
Sunday; which at a glance will show the highest 
and lowest numbers at any time, and the aver- 
age attendance. It is a chart about twenty- 
three inches square, bound in brass at top and 
bottom, with rings for hanging. The process 
of indicating the fluctuations in the attendance 
is by coloring the tubes. There is nothing 
complicated about it. The publisher states five 
reasons why such a chart will be helpful to a 
Sunday-school. A four-page leaflet, giving full 
information as to the chart, its features, and the 
price, will be sent without charge on applica- 
tion to the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

There are two extremes in this matter of 
record-keeping and incentive to attendance. 
Some teachers dislike anything of the kind. 
Some superintendents regard with great disfavor 
what they call the “red tape” and “machinery” 
involved in such methods. There are others of 
an opposite type who go to a different extreme. 
They rely wholly on the personal attraction of 
the teachers and the spontaneous loyalty of the 
child. Attendance at Sunday-school must come 
in a purely voluntary fashion or not at all. My 
own view is between the twoextremes. Human 
nature cannot be treated on purely theoretical 
grounds. The instinct of emulation in certain 
forms is quite laudable. Any one who relies on 
such methods as the chief means of building up 
a Sunday-school will certainly fail. Any one 
who goes forward believing that there is no 
place for such instrumentalities will also fail. 
There should be a happy mingling of the spon- 
taneous and the organized help. 

But there is still another phase to this whole 
subject. It is helpful to know what the attend- 
ance has been from time to time in any 
Sunday-school. There is a value in comparing 
classes and drawing conclusions from the facts. 
The habit also inculcates a spirit of attention 
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and examination. Where no careful compara- 
tive record of attendance is kept, there is liable 
to follow a relaxing of vigilance. Pupils may 
be absent without any notice or special com- 
ment. Interest begins to die out in the in- 
dividual pupil. That conscientious devotion to 
details which is necessary for Sunday-school 
success will become somewhat weakened. Of 
course, I want to make it very clear that I 
do not believe in over-scrutiny and _finical 
minuteness. This habit of keeping a record 
and counting up the result may become a dis- 
ease. There is a morbid phase of this treat- 
ment of a. Sunday-school which becomes an 
affliction to the thoughtful teacher. Methods 
for keeping records and maintaining good at- 
tendance should be unobtrusive. They should 
be so conducted as to seem normal and healthy, 
—a pleasant part of the Sunday-school life. 
If developed too far, what might be nutritious 
becomes poisonous. In other words, the pupil 
will feel a pressure and prodding not conducive 
to the best results. 


Inquiries often come to my office, by mail 
and otherwise, for directions as to organizing 
Sunday-schools. To meet this demand, the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society has published a 
tasteful pamphlet entitled “How to Organize a 
Sunday-school.” The substance of this eight- 
page leaflet is the material written by Mrs. 
Clara Bancroft Beatley for the “Handbook for 
Churches,” recently published by the Unitarian 
Association. Copies will be furnished without 
charge to any applicant. Sunday-schools differ 
greatly in their conditions and needs. Added 
to this is the difference of views held by super- 
intendents and teachers as to administrative 
matters. Some of our best Sunday-school work- 
ers plead for simplicity to the uttermost, desiring 
no organization of any kind, as we understand 
the word. But there are many others who be- 
lieve in having duly elected officers and com- 
mittees, with duties clearly assigned and defined. 
These directions by Mrs. Beatley with regard to 
committees, departments, lessons, promotion, 
financial support, work, services, will be found 
central and useful for any Sunday-schools. 
Those who, desire many by-laws and regula- 
tions can easily add what they wish. Those 
who seek less will find helpful suggestions in 
Mrs. Beatley’s pamphlet. 

EDWARD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Churches. 


Boston Common.— Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches: Despite the atttractions of the 
band concert and the oppressiveness of the hot 
weather, there was a goodly attendance last 
Sunday. The singing went better than usual. 
This is a variable feature, depending for its suc- 
cess on the accidental presence of persons who 
are able and willing to sing. There will be two 
speakers, as usual, next Sunday, July 21, selected 
from our leading clergymen. Service at 5 P.M., 
fifth tree from Charles Street on the Beacon 
Street mall. 


Bangor, Me.— Rev. Seth Curtis Beach, for 
the past ten years or more pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Church in this city, has 
resigned his pastorate, his resignation having 
been received on Thursday by Col. I. K. Stet- 
son, chairman of the standing committee of the 
church. Owing to the absence from town of 
several of the committee members, no action 
can be taken until their return. Mr. Beach, as 
stated above, has been pastor of the church for 
ten years, the longest service in the history of 
the society. During all this time the most cor- 
dial relations have existed between him and all 
the members of the congregation, and the an- 
nouncement of his resignation will be heard 
with genuine regret. Not only will his parish- 
ioners deplore his departure ; for Bangor people 
generally, who have been brought into contact 
with him, and who have been privileged with 
his association, will feel sorry at his removal 
from Bangor. 
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Green Harbor, Mass.—During the winter 
months the pastor of Grace Chapel has held 
regular Sunday evening services at the Union 
Chapel at Brant Rock, which have been highly 
appreciated by the people there, as they have 
no other provision for winter services. As an 
expression of their gratitude and good will, they 
recently gave a reception to Mrs. Whitney, and 
presented her with a substantial recognition of 
her work. The Grace Chapel Branch Alliance 
was organized last fall, and has had a busy 
winter preparing for the annual fair, which takes 
place August 7 and 8. Any Branches or friends 
of the chapel desiring to send contributions 
may address them to Mrs. Addie Nendick, 
Green Harbor, Mass. 
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Kenosha, Wis.— After lying dormant for 
more than a score of years, the First Unitarian 
Church of this city has extended a hearty and 
unanimous call to Rev. Florence Buck, at present 
the State missionary in Michigan, and has secured 
her acceptance. It is a hopeful sign that the 
entire amount necessary for the running ex- 
penses of the next year has been subscribed. 
At a recent meeting attended by the Western 
secretary and presided over by Mr. J. J. 
Simmons the society was reorganized and a new 
constitution adopted. The church building has 
been repaired and refitted at an expense of 
$1,800, all of which has been raised upon the 
ground and paid. The evening services con- 
ducted by Mr. Southworth and the ministers 
from Milwaukee have been well attended. 


Oklahoma, O.T.— Rey. Enoch Powell has 
been conducting services in the court-house 
here, and reports a promising opportunity for 
Unitarian work. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to take steps toward securing a suitable 
building site and for continuing the services 
when the heated term has passed. 


Ord, Neb.— The society here is full of life 
and activity. At the close of a week-day lect- 
ure given by Secretary Southworth in March a 
meeting was held, at which it was decided to buy 
a lot and erect a building. The lot has been 
bought and paid for; and a liberal subscription 
for a building has been made. . With the help of 
the Loan Fund the church building is now a 


certainty, and ground for its erection is about to | 


be broken. 


Petersham, Mass.—A very good proportion 
of the people, who make their summer homes 
in Petersham, bring their religion with them to 
the hill country. The Unitarian society holds 
services regularly during the season, and rejoices 
in the faithful attendance and generous co-op- 
eration of many of the summer residents. While 
the church building is being beautified and a 
new organ placed in position, the congregation 
meets in the pleasant auditorium of the Memo- 
rial Library building. Children’s Sunday was 
recently observed, the Sunday-school and con- 
gregation uniting in a song service, with a short 
sermon by the minister. A service of consecra- 
tion formed a part of the exercises, and four 
little children were dedicated to “truth, beauty, 
and holiness.” 

The remains of John Fiske were brought for 
burial to Petersham, which for many years has 
been his summer home. Dr. Fiske was planning 
to spend a part of this summer with dear ones 
among these hills and woods that he loved so 
well, before leaving for Europe. He said, “Dy- 
ing means going to Petersham to stay.” A ser- 
vice was conducted by the pastor of the Unita- 
rian church at the home of Mr. Fiske’s brother- 
in-law, Mr. James W. Brooks, during which some 
of the noble passages were read from Mr. Fiske’s 
own writings, “Through Nature to God” and 
“The Destiny of Man.” The body was placed in 
the cemetery beside that of his son. ; 


Wichita, Kan.— Rev. W. S. Vail of Sioux 
City has just accepted a call to the church here. 
The first Unitarian service in this city for about 


a year and a half was held by the Western sec- _ 


retary in January, and since that time the society 
has been on the outlook for a man. Mr. Vail 
preached in the Opera House June 23 to the 
members of his former congregation here, and 
has been enthusiastically recalled. The society 
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now owns free from all indebtedness a lot said 
to be worth $5,000, and a building enterprise is 
in immediate prospect. 


William Cutter Tenney. 


Mr. Tenney, who died in Kansas City, Mo., 
une 23, 1901, was born.in New Market, N.H., 

July 26, 1817. He was graduated at Harvard 

ollege in 1836, and at the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1841. He was an earnest and vigor- 
ous pieacher at Kennebunk, Me., at Upton, 
Northfield, Lowell, and Marlboro, Mass., and at 
Lawrence, Kan. 

In later years, retiring from the ministry, he 
was atrusted correspondent in financial affairs 
of many early friends in the East. Large inter- 
ests were often put in his charge, and were ad- 
ministered by him with singular care and fidel- 
ity. In all relations of life he was genial, out- 
spoken, a hater of shams, hopeful, diligent, and 
courageous. 


Col. George E. Leighton. 


The city of St. Louis and the Church of the 
Messiah have sustained an irreparable loss in 
the death of Col. George E. Leighton, who 
passed away at Dublin, N.H., on July 4. He 
went to Missouri to engage in the practice of 
law, just before the breaking out of the Civil 
War, and married the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Hudson E. Bridge, a prominent Unitarian mer- 
chant of St. Louis, who was associated closely 
with Rev. Dr. Eliot in many schemes for ad- 
vancing the higher life of the city. Col. 
Leighton was an uncompromising Union man, 
and joined with Filley, Bridge, Partridge, Blair, 
and Lyon, and many other stalwart and cour- 
ageous defenders of the national cause, to save 
Missouri to the Union. He was made provost 
marshal, and in the faithful discharge of his 
duty naturally won the bitter hatred of many 
Southern fanatics who suffered for their se- 
cession sentiments. But Col. Leighton lived 
long enough to see that personal and political 
rancor evaporate, and to find himself honored 
and trusted by men whose dearest sentiments 
and profoundest prejudices he had been obliged 
to antagonize. 

For many years he has given time, strength, 
money, and remarkable ability to the political, 
educational, philanthropic, and religious inter- 
ests of the State of Missouri. To him, prob- 
ably, more than to any other man, St. Louis is 
indebted for the reconstruction of her streets. 
He was profoundly interested in the welfare of 
her great university. Nor were his sympathies 
bound by a rim of local interests. His various 
papers on the financial problems of the country 
did immeasurable service in giving clearness 
and soundness to the popular mind during the 
great campaign of 1896. He was, morally and 
intellectually, one of the sincerest men who 
ever lived. Having brought to the study of 
political principles and measures a mind singu- 
larly clear and well equipped, he was unwilling 
to rest in any half-way houses of temporary 
expediency. Others might “‘go with the multi- 
tude”: he was quite willing to go alone through 
the narrowest, thorniest path that led to the 
‘House of Truth. Fitted by education, inclina- 
tion, and native endowment for public life, he 
never sought office, simply because he would not 
stoop to the preliminary humiliations which too 
often make political preferment possible. But 
his sound judgment and affluent knowledge 
were laid under contribution by men who stood 
high in the councils of the Commonwealth. 

Men who did not know Col, Leighton some- 
times thought he was cold and unapproachable. 
Never was a greater mistake. To those who 
knew him, he was the gentlest, kindest, most 

enerous of friends. The writer of this knew 

im for more than a quarter of a century, and 
knew him as the truest, frankest, sincerest, and 
most loyal of friends. 

The simple funeral services took place at his 
country home in Dublin, and were conducted by 
Rev. Robert Collyer his late pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Day, being in St. Louis. Te 
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hickory enters into its construction. 
piazza. 


It is just so with furniture. 
too often takes away all character. 
respect, 
individuality and honesty as does the sturdy 
Old Hickory furniture of a generation ago. 

It is delightfully rustic in appearance, and 
it is tough as telegraph wire. 


Some one once said that a college educa- 
tion would have spoiled Horace Greeley, for it 
would have ironed all: the individuality out of 


The primping 
In this 
no furniture in the world preserves its 


Nothing but 


It is ideal furniture for a hall, library, or 
To sit in a hand-made Hickory chair in summer is the acme of comfort. 


We carry the only complete line of the historical “ Old Hickory” shapes 


of a generation ago. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, ete. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

~The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged’ merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = . = Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts,; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred. ee 

No. 2. Tut CoNGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked, By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 5. American Unirartanism: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. bt. 

No. 6, CuurcH OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine Onr’s Stir Brautirut. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 8. Tue Jupcmenr: The True Doctrine of_the 
qd ment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. S 

No. 9. THe Breatu or Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 1, LrszraAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTIvE-PowER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. {1.00 per hundred. 

No.12, Moratity 1n_ THE Scuoots. By William ‘Lf, 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred, 

No: 13, Joseru Primstixy: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred, - 

No, 14. WuatT o’cLock 1s 1T IN Retiction? By Rev. 
M, J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15, A Sout witH Four Winpows Orrn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 18. How wE_HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sgrmons, By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. so cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON RRVIVALS. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THzoporz Parxker’s LetTeER To a Younec 

AN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21, Tuz TuHrotoGy or tHE Future. By Rev. 
hemes Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEORY IN Etuics. By Rev. J. H. 

’ Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Curistran Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRinaAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. Tue ReSURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 27. SHorT anp Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CurisTIAN CuurcH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $2.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. TH SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE PrREciouS BLoop_or Curist. By 
—_ James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
ed, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By ProrarP CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


—— 


A Suburban Reason.—Subbubs: “Johnny, 
why did Diogenes live in a tub?” Johnny: “So 
the neighbors couldn’t borrow it, I suppose.” — 
Truth. 


Lawyer: “Have you ever seen the prisoner at 
the bar?” Witness: “No, sir; but I have seen 
him many times when I strongly suspected he 
had been at it.”—Chicago News. 


Professor (returning home at night, hears 
noise): “Is some one there®”’ Burglar (under 
the bed): “No!” Professor: “That’s strange. 
I was positive some one was under my bed.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

“So he praised my singing, did he?” “Yes, 
he said it was heavenly.” “Did he really say 
that?” “Well, not exactly; but he probably 
meant that. He said it was unearthly.” — 
Melbourne Weekly Times. 


“It’s all very well for the minister to preach 
from the text, ‘Remember Lot’s wife,’” said an 
overworked, discouraged matron; “but I wish 
he would now give us an encouraging sermon 
upon the wife’s lot.”—Lowell Courier. 


“Dear printers,” said Fra, the Philistine 
(And he smiled like the cherubim Sistine), 
‘Learn to work without wages, 
Like monks of Dark Ages, 
Then we shall make books that are pristine.” 
The Manuscript. 


Johnny, aged five, had a habit of using in his 
conversation every big word he happened to 
hear, regardless of its meaning. One morning 
he and his elder brother were trying to wash 
from the same basin, to Johnny’s detriment; 
and he ran into the kitchen, exclaiming, 
“Mamma, Charlie’s metropolizing the whole 
laudatory !” 


This mixed metaphor is attributed to an English 
clergyman: “The young men of England are the 
backbone of the British empire. What we must 
do is to train that backbone and bring it to the 
front”’ A member of Parliament was responsi- 
ble for the following: “Even if you carried these 
peddling little reforms, it would only be like a 
flea-bite in the ocean.—London Academy. 


A Scotch lad in a military school went up 
with a drawing of Venice, which he had just 
finished, to show it to the master. Observing 
that he had printed the name under it with two 
n’s (Vennice), the master said, “Don’t you 
know there’s only one hen in Venice?” “Only 
one hen in Venice!” exclaimed young Sandy, 
with astonishment. “I’m thinking they’ll no 
have mony eggs, then!” —Progressive Age. 


A builder in Glasgow recently caught sight of 
a joiner standing smoking, with his kit un- 
opened. Simply asking his name, which he 
found to be Malcolm Campbell, he called him 
into the office, and, handing him four days’ 
pay, told him to leave at once. Then he went 
up to the foreman and told him he had made an 
example of Malcolm Campbell by paying him 
off for not working properly. ‘Great Scott!” 
exclaimed the foreman: “that chap was only 
looking for a job!” 


Reasonable Doubt——A man was being tried 
recently in New South Wales for stealing a 
watch. The evidence was conflicting ; but before 
the jurors left the hall the judge remarked that, 
if there were any points on which they required 
information, he would be pleased to assist them. 
Eleven had left the box; but the twelfth re- 
mained standing, as if absorbed in thought. 
“Well, sir,” said the judge, “is there any ques- 
tion you would like to ask me?’ “I would like 
to know, my lord,” came the reply, “if you 
could tell us whether the prisoner stole the 
watch.”—New York Tribune. 
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ARPETS pricts. 658 


When Visiting 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL - } 
BELLEVUE [i 


Unitarian Building. 
1 BEACON ST. 


ASSETS, Jan. 


The Christian Register 


BOSTON 


adjoining 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


I, 190K-« 


LIABILITIES. ....+0.6 ee eat 


27,881,474-14 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 


or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 


Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL ‘wee 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 
GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
- This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


(i FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 122.6, 


HAVE FURNISHED 3.009 RB. ELLS. 


IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER EST 
MENBEELY &CO., leewdin 4 


Pr WEST-TROY, N.Y. 


— PF) ON. YABELL-METAL 
= aS: CHIMES, Etc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Grofi-Ellis: Boston 


vier, .* 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
swe will mail to those interested on application. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


| BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


‘& SONS Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


(28) [Jury 18 19 


Educational. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 
WILL REOPEN f 


Their BoarpING AND Day ScHooL FoR GIRLS at 115 
Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2, Igor. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass, 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. eo res | Principals, am 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Miss CAROLINE R, 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


18 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass. — 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY ) 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session begi 
Training for University, Scientific School, Business Life. ~ 
The Rt. Rev. WuLit1am_ Lawrence, D isi 
JoszepH ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**inAss”"™™ 


Illustrated catalogue. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 
For catalogue address 
Tuomas H, Ecxretpt, Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. FOR BOYS . ; 
% 


Elementary and advanced classes, Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. ‘ 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Metropolitan advantages of 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY every kind 144 Tees 
tors, 1350 Students from 9B Universities, 21 Foreign 
countnes and from 35 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fot one’Sna Free tak 4 


Fad free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston, Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. j 
Address Dean, M.D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. j 
For College Graduates 
P : ee. Pas Pa special Scholarships of 
25 each. ocated close to 
the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW J 
students last year. Opens October 2. Address Dean, 1 
S. C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. f 
J 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY All College Graduates 


aa are favored in the entrance _ 
examination. Exceptional 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. © 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 4 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


“ in attendance. 
courses in at 


soncty Adnie COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS © 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 19. Address — 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Pilosovbical and titerary 
deorees of A.M; and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT — 


greece only. Opens September 19, Address 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 : 


Five hundred 


omerset Street. 


BOSTON. 


